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MIS 2s 
Sold by all _. 
CHEMISTS, HAIRDRESSERS & STORES 


(Or @ean AN (9 i I , 
| \ d 16 2% , 


PER BOTTLE  -DDRBLE QUANTITY 
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The Old-Time 
ee 


Ip RHAPS youthi grips quality 
ot the she ets pla no very great 
> . ” 

part in the atm ssphe re’’ of a bed- 


room from an artistic point of view ? 

Go into a room hee re the pure white 

| aos ead ark bring out the solemn 

grandeur o dark oak and you will appre- 
ciate their old-time beauty 


Ev ince the days ot the Georges, 
Ho rre pre sheets have cea ised whe 

cr se auty and = comflort aie td che 
eraditic rs of British ho ality When 


SHEETINGS, MADE-UP SHEETS wou are. heathens ti geiearit pian 
(plain, hemmed & hemstitched), that the sheets are Horrockses’. 


PILLOW CASES TO MATCH ae 
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The well-fed 


wish for, and, what is more, you'll fe 
eating them.” 


could thank him he had gone 





Keep smiling—there’s always 


3) the ieee 
“Skippers 

















is the happy man. 


N OT much goodness in these!”’ said father, gloomily, as he 
looked at his pile of meat sandwiches They are always the 
same. There’s never any taste about them. It’s a job toget them 
down, and when you have eaten them you’re just as hungry 
Somebody laughed. It was the jolly old * Skipper 
dry as a ship’s biscuit, eh ? Overboard with ’em, and try a tin 
of ‘SKIPPERS’ instead, or two tins 1f you have room for them 
Don’t open the tin ’till you’re ready for lunch; then break the 
little fish up in the oil with a fork and spread the lot on your 
bread. You'll find they make as tasty a meal as you could 
el a different man after 


Father looked at the old Salt’s kindly face, but before he 
He soon saw, however, that the 


There never is a murmur when a tin of 
* SKIPPERS oesinto father’s lunch parcel 


man atm 


“As 





“Skipper ’’ was right. 


If your gy y docs not stock, send his name and 
adavresson a postcard ; in return we ii send ap 
Children’s Nursery Rhyme B printed in ‘ 


ANGUS WATSON & CO., LIMITED, 
S0ELLIsOoN PLacrt, NEWCASTLE lyn 














Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Ladies--Medium for Cents. 
Pattern: and Prices on A Ppitcatio 
S. A. NEWALL & SON (Dept. LY.), Stornoway, Scotland. 


State shade desired and if for Gent.'s or Ladies’ Wear 

















DON’T LOOK OLD! 
But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S sttenur HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality ot deepening yreyness to the former colour in a 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, hus enabled 
thousands tw retain their position. 

2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing. 

This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Pevren & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8.E.1, and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists aud stores throughout the world. 
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St give you a straight ¢ 


Brooks pie ca Ltd., 


(1553C) 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C 2 

















The familiar 








SU Atta A A 





This famous lotion qui aay removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
a clear complexion. The s test rash, faintest spot, irritable 
pimple curing blot he 8, obstir wwe ecze mma, disappear by 
applying SULPHOLINE, Which renders theskin spotiess,soft,clear, 
tupple, comfortable bor 42 years it has been the remedy for 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Scurf Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 








Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. Peepea 
& Co., Lti., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 8. E.1, and is sold 
jn bottles at 13 and t can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout the world 





Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 








Influenza Cold—Sneezing 
Headache, Drowsine 


DR. MACKENZ IE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


Cures Catart h or © i int) 
Bi 













“Headache, I 





Refuse worthless 


Hil 
| Imitati-ns. 
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FLUXITE 














~ . = 
A STITCH IN TIME——— 


Likewise a tin of FILUXITE handy saves 
ou nine times the time it — to induce 
the plumber to come 


FLUXITE 





les everyon become an expert plumber, 
coainilen -int t - of all the | ittle solder- 
ng jobs whic re constantly cropping up in the 
se, Leak | cxettles, pots and pans, 
garden to ls, and u made ot metal can 
I ende and made as good as new at 
practically next to thing in cost. 
All Mechanics will have FLU XITE because it 
vare Dealer to v you 
neat littl FI. [ x! rE ering Set. Itis perfectly 
s let ears in ¢ tant e 


All Hardware and lronmongery Stores sell 
FLUXITE in Tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8 


BUY A TIN = DAY 






3 puaiiore 


sam erseny 
ian @ersae 








The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


contains a 


erin Iron 

andle i 's et E low 
and ftuil instru 

Price 10/6. nate: Set post paid United renee 

















FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 
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The New Pelman Course 
A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


The New Pelman Course, particulars of 
which are now announced, is a remarkable 
achievement. 

indeed, in the opinion of “ Truth,” it represents an 

improvement of 130 per cent. on the former Pelman 

Course that did such valuable work during ths war. 

The New Course is the result of the 
unique experience that has been gained in 
training the minds of over 500,000 men 
and women of every age, type, occupation, 
and position. 

Further, it embodies the results of the 
latest discoveries in the science of Psychology 
—discoveries that illuminate to a remark- 
able degree the nature of those influences 
and impulses (beneficial and otherwise) which 
govern so many of our actions in life—and 
deals, amongst other matters, with Psycho- 
Analysis, Repression and Expression, and 
the question of training the Sub-conscious. 

The New Pelman Course develops just those 
qualities most needed for success in every conceivable 
career, occups ation, busine ss or pursuit, 


| By means of this system you can quickly and perma- 
nently eliminate all such weaknesses and failings as :— 


| Forgetfulness —Timidity 
Mind Wandering Weakness of Will 
Brain Fag —Lack of System 
— Indecision —Lack of Initiative 
—Dullness -Indetiniteness 
Shyness -Mental Flurry 


that handicap so many people to-day and prevent 
them from getting on 

And, at the same time, Pelmanism develops such 
valuable qualities as :— 


Concentration Forcefulness 
Perception -Self-Confidence 
Observation Driving-Power 
initiative Self-Control 
will.Power —Tact 

Decision Reliability 
--Ideation Salesmanship 
Resourcefuiness Rightly Directed 
Organising Power Energy and 
-Directive Ability -A Reliable Memory 


that are indispensable to every man or woman who 
wishes to ‘‘make good" in any sphere of life or 
activity. 

Write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 155 Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, and by 
return you will receive, gratis and post free :— 

(1) Acopy of * Mind and Memory,” 46th Edition, containing 
a full description of the New (1920) Pelman Course, 

(2) A Reprint of latest Report issued by Trurh on the 

work of the Pelman Institute, 
(3) A form entitling you to enrol for the full Course on 
reduced terms, 
together with the latest information concerning the 
famous system which is doing so much for others, and 
the benefits of which are now obtainable by you. 





rseas Add 5 Fisth Avenue, New York City, U 
Pie Dk , ronio, Canada ; iiate tHe, 
wn 1 zs Vatal Ban ( wv . eaten u 


Afra; Chowpatty Sea Face, Grant Road / P.O. bombay, lndtia, 
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Not merely a pen 
But your pen. 


HAVE your name 


engraved On a 





| M “Swan” Pen, and you 
f have an intimate pos- 
| session which will Last 
your lifetime. 








Its beautiful gold nib is 
practically unwearable 
and 1ts smooth action 
when Writing 1s uUn- 


equalled, 





12/6, 15/-, 21/-, 23/-, 30/-, upwards 


Of all Stationers and Jewellers 


\ 
4 

f Ibustvated Catalogue post free. 
[ 4 





f. é ° 
if “SWAN _. 
. Ag totSOMYFOUNTPENS _ 


i MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 
p 133-135 Oxford Street, London, Wil: 
Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, 








Toronto, and Cape Town, Factories : London, 
Liverpool, New York and Toronto 
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THE MOST BRILLIANT GAS-GENER- 





ATING LAMP EVER PERFECTED. Cae / 

IN USE IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. Does, 

A SOFT WHITE LIGHT WHICH a aw 
WILL MAKE READING A DELIGHT. { 
EQUAL TO 20 OIL LAMPS. 300- = is! 
CANDLE POWER. par SRN 


Makes and burns its own gas from POST FREE COMPLETE. 
petrol, and lights with ordinary matches. CQ 307 (Rib bed 19/6 
None of the troubles of old-style oil Shade) 
lamps—no trimming of wicks, leaking CQ 329 (as illustrated) 82/6 
of oil, and washing of sooty chimneys. CQ 3!8\ (Decorated 90/6 
Perfectly safe—absolutely no danger— CQ 324J Shades) 

fuel cannot spill. Uses two small 
durable mantles. An ideal light. Your 
children can study without eye-strain. 
Perfect for sewing. A pleasure in any 
home. 


Coleman Quick-[_ite 


Most Brilliant Light in the World 


il. 
Th 


; 












QUICK- ITE (CHANDELIER 
PQ 307 150/- 


Invaluable for use in 
CHURCHES, 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
SCHOOLS, and 
PUBLIC: PLACES. 





600-CANDLE POWER 


A beautiful mellow light which 
eliminates eye-sltrain and 
brightens up the winter 
evenin:s with its cheerful 
glow. 








THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO., Ltd. | ELECTRIC PARADE, 


LO .E.27. 
(Trade Enquiries Solicited.) — ey 325. 
v 
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MAKES PERFECT CAKES 


Easily! Quickly! 
Cheaply ! 





Contains all the 
necessary sweetening, 
flavouring and 


raising properties, 


Ask your grocer for this poe Cake Maker 


J & J. BEAULAH - Lip 
- BOSTON, ENGLAND - 








HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


wear “‘healihy” Corsets, an atural Ease’ 
a is the most bealthy of a i y AyS S 
While moulding the figure to the t ite lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the 


THE The Natural 


Ease Corset 
Style 2, 


10/11 pat 


Hostage alvoa 





Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


Stocked in 
all sizes 
by from 20 to 30. 
Made in 

quality Drill, 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and spe 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the s des with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing 





finest 


or break, 


ial suspenders, 


it 
it 


is fitted with adjustable 


has a short (9 inch 
ensures a perfect shape 


shoulder straps, 
busk in front which 
. and is fastened at 





the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


home, baving 

The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines —it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 





These Corsets are specially 1 1 ¢ f adies who 
ry cycling, is, « 1 


“ riul asst 
breatl ' perte ' \ 
housewives, and those em} it t 
constant movement, ay} tat the . " ] 
Corset They yield freely to ¢ t of t 
body, and whilst givi t i 


Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


comfortable 





é 
Cat ue t 1 
( ler // 











HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, | 


London, 


rn House, 26-28 Holborn Vi ullech, 
Ww N a C Lt E.C.1 
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Try this if you have 
INDIGESTION 


If you suffer from pain after meals or any of the other countless 
miseries which go hand in hand with indigestion, try this simple 
plan: Take half-a-teaspoonful of Bisurated Magnesia with a 





sip of water the next time you get an attack of stomach pain— 


Hold a watch on the operation 


and see how soon the pain goes. Within five minutes 
by that watch—probably within three minutes— 
all trace of pain will have disappeared and you 
will be feeling happy and comfortable! Think 
fee the speed...... the simplicity of the thing ! 
Bisurated Magnesia succeeds in over ninety out 
of every hundred cases; it does so because it 
neutralises and destroys the harmful stomach acid i 
which causes the trouble. Furthermore, it prevents § : 
all possibility of food fermentation, thereby 

enabling the contents of the stomach to remain 
sweet and bland throughout the whole process of oe 
digestion. You can get Bisurated Magnesia from ee 
any chemist at 3/—a bottle, or if you prefer tablets, 
you can obtain it in this form at 1/3 and 2/6 a flask. 





oe 
I 


ee 
MAG Ir? 
at Se Pheer 





a A guarantee of satisfaction or money back is 
included with every package, so that you risk 
% nothing by giving Bisurated Magnesia a trial. 
Se When purchasing be sure to look for the name 
ce “BISMAG, LIMITED” on the package, as this 
aS ensures you getting the only genuine and _ really 
Bo guaranteed kind. Make a note of the name— 











BISURATED MACNESTK 


POWDER PREPARED SOLELY BY= 


: < TABLETS 
epee BISMAG LTD. _.c® TASETS 
— “ap FOSSNDOM Ne, 98 A FLASK 


RAS PS i I NE KEKE. 
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STANWORTHS .. 











THIS A WRECK 








as on the day you first pur- 
chasedit. Postage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- extra 

A po ob whet no 
lilus ( 

we th * Def ance Pim re on 
and pattern to or se-covering 
umbrellas fr om G/e upwards 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 





























“ Fawcett’s ” 


eee means 
“syyfie Health and Happiness 





Faweett's Natural Pro. 
UMBRELLAS. | cess Barley. the safes 
‘ and pare st milk dilue 
THIS is an invaluable, nutri 
UMBRELLA | tions diet forinvalidsa 
well as young children, 
photog ed before and . ° : ‘ 
etter repair, | an example ot n 4 Grown 1n the pure alr, 
what can be lone in the S n 7 ’ . } ll h } 
worth workshops . untouched by hand, 
A complete wreck in subjected to no chemi- 
the first picture, the s nd ory . 
hows the poor “ patie : satment. the rich 
pad Pee@ geccrsy Cal treatment, the rich 
with the tamous Stanworth } grain trom Yorkshire 
“Defiance * Uni | d. a ses the ¢ ential 
Send us your q quali f a pure and 
old Umbrella 


wh le: ome food 


to-day gethe h P.O 9 
age pepe Ba sa pee Valued every where 
return of post, looking as fresh 


by doctors, 


— “ FAWCETTS 


Of all high-class re- Natural Process 
—— 1 lb. and BARLEY 
ton, Yorks. 


Yorkshire Pear! Barley Mills, Ltd., Pocklin 





ARE 


DEAF 


return of 





D. |& J. HILL, 102 Danjhill House, 
267 Gray’s Inn Ra King’s Cross, W.C. 

















YOU 

TEST THE NEW 12 TONE 
DANJHILL EARPHONE. 
It gives perfect ne It y if or Lag re m4 tor 
deaf, you m ts of Pe orf 1ea UTTON’ s BUSINESS 
ing. Every trument aranteed, and COLLEGE (Desk. ‘an "SKEGNES 
fitted by a list. J , alion 7 London Branch: 92 & 9 

n to purchase Write for f | part Manchester Branch: Vic wie Build ys, Manchester, 

NOW, before you yt a e. Ser 














Sesatial 7 Economy ! 


PHILLIPS’ Rubbers save the 
boots of the ‘family, give 
comfort and reduce fatigue. 


They resist the wet, never slip 
and save pounds in a year. 


RUBBERS 





hillips =! 


“Last the time of three” 


t 5/6 per set 
bis t ds 


—— 


Chil Ire 3/- 


Heel i 
t 1/6 ; Ladies’ 1/- pr 
FROM ALL BOOTMAKERS 


Men's Lig 





xtra charge for fixing. 
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A big help—and a big helping ! 


To make your puddings and cakes with Bird’s Egg Substitute 
means a big help in the kitchen, and big helpings at the table. 

Children love the nourishing and delightful dainties prepared 
with Bird’s Egg Substitute—and they cost so little in time or 
effort to make. Only one teaspoonful to each cake or pudding, 
and no eggs or self-raising flour needed. In this way Bird’s Egg 
Substitute saves money as well as time. 


Make your children happy to-day with some delicious golden 
cakes and puddings made with 


Egg Substitute 


**One spoonful—one cake!” 


In Packets and Tins with excellent and reliable recipes. 








STAMMERING 


THOROUGHLY CU RED IN 30 DAYS. 
I 


li us, tof »« r png ot ene 2 
t \ t ° ats . . 







LAROMA 


should be tn every house ar 1. proven re 
arresting and dispelling Colds, Nasal Cat rhage H 
and Influenza. Cures the a rst Cold 1a tew 4 urs 
Bottles 2/*. from Chemists, or pos se from J. M* 


1 With My Sy stem BANNERMAN, Chemist, #8 Newington Road, Ediaburgir 
you can cure yourselt quic kly, c ony eniently. Booklet free 
> 2a. star ip 


a. M, EDISON. Ltd. 87 Great George St., LEEDS. 








1]- “llecnelft” 








Cooker ee Jelly 
per tin eS A ur Jronmonger or Gas Cor npany jor it. 
Kicenoff If they d ‘ send Ze jor 2 tins px fre 
| The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 


. FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM GAS OVENS, ETC. 
33 St. een at- t-Hill, London, E.C. 3. 
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‘Mascot’ 


THE BETTER.. 
SERVLCE SHOE 


Made by the Makers of 
NORVIC, the Shoe de Luxe. 


JOU the 


know 

| going to a good tailor or dress 
| 

| 


advantage of 


maker. Even if you feel you 


cannot choose his choicest ma- 
terials, you know that whatever 
material you do select will be re- 
liable, and above all you know that 
you will get a style and distinction 
of cut and fit which will do you 


credit. 


Booklet of Dainty Shoe Styles and Name of Nearest A 








When you select Mascot Shoes 
you are 1n a similar case. Mascot 
are made by the makers of the 


superb Norvic de Luxe Shoe, and 
have all the advantages of perfec- 
tion of cut, style and craftmanship. 
They are made in the same fact 


as Norvic, and will do you and 
Once 
are always worn, 


us 


infinite credit. worn they 


wae” 


M 84 
GLACE KID 


30/- 


/ree. 


nt, host 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 

















* 

rs 
. e 

i€ 
DIRECT FROM THE LooMS 


' In LACE, NET or MUSLIN, 


BARA MLL 


Curtains in Casement Fabrics Made to Measure. 

Mia LINENS, DOWN QUILTS RUGS, 

yu HOSE & HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, LACES, etc. 
\ ethat Wears 


“The Wear 
Write to-day for Book of Designs, Post Free. 


CURTAINS for AUTUMN FURNISHINGS. 


BLANKETS, 


8. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 





— 


veturn 
?P stage 


ladies’, 
or gentlemen's 
wearing apparel or househoid 
furnishing that has been 
soiled by use or faded by 
exposure. Pullars’ processes 
will improve its appearance 
beyond belief and lengthen 
its life and usefulness. Send to 
any Pullar Branch or Agency, 
or post direct to PULLARS’ 


Cleaners&Dyers Perth 


Any article of 
children’s 








D” TOASTER 


Toasts Four Slices of Bread 
at a Time in Two Minutes. 
The t ft ' 
used for e ory 

1 t g T itv 










ane 

burn, as ther no flame 
tact The Ra TOASTER 
simply sta ‘ ba | £ uu 


not 

orci Oil stove 
Each 39 

P 4 


Write for complete t of 
ELBARD HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 
May be obtained of all fronmongers, St r write to 
ELBARDS PATENTS CoO. 

(Dept. C), 40 York Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


res, et 











HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 


grey r ag ‘ lr my natural 
desir i v1 t 
, or ack l 4 
washatile, ha > t does 
ot burn t] It € V 
nhree-quarte > a 1 i 
Medical cert " ea 
bottle Of all (¢ ts Stores 
Y ny and = Hair«dre , 26 the Flask, 
direct from HINDES, Ltd, 1 
Tabernac Stre ( Lon 
Senda postcar va rs 
itds to the I ‘ 
ule t % en ’ v rece ‘ 
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Every tin of Fry’s Pure 
Breakfast Cocoa is 
potent with health and 
happiness. 


See how the children 
smile with delighted 
anticipation when it is 
being prepared. 


on There’s no better bever- 
ey) RX age for youngsters and 
oh all who want to keep the 
vigour and high spirits 
of youth. 


Fry’s Pure’ Breakfast 
Cocoa gives a wealth of 
extra food-power in the 
most refreshing and 
delicious form, 


TYS.2.\GOCOd 


[ox- Ww 4 
Sam _ ati Shera el: 2 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 


o 
digestible Hovis Bread 
with ordinary wholemeal 
bread, made coarse and 


clammy with bran and 


husks. 


HoVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 






YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Adie, 
7? 299.4 
’ 
Whe. | 
y= DY tt¢ SAL 


1% aed ee 9 9am 
A UEC axeldan 


/ 


MANUFACT 
Oe a foam f 
4 op fox Alo. Lets 2 


Tahoe 
Le dLeSiad 





























IS YOUR BABY HEALTHY AND HAPPY? 


Clive him the best chance by rearing him on 


COW @ GATE |. 


PURE ENGLISH 


MILK FOOD 


nm Powder Form. 





initiate, Promote and Maintain 

the Health and Vigour of your 

Baby by using the famous 
“COW & GATE” Milk 

: Foods. Recommended by the 

Medical Profession. 


1 BABIES 
; LOVEIT’ 


Sold by all 
good Chemists av t 
Stores. 





seceveseseess 
sepeeecesoecees 


feeee 











and = hig nan nutrit value make 
LN MILK * FOOD THE 

rE FOR MOTHE ae > MIL K SAVES 
NTS e the 








ELICATE IN ‘ ’ 
strong 1 vig 3 taken by the ats A invaluable 
to increa and 3 tain the maternal supp! If YOUR baby is 

t thriving pr i i tin of this sate food to-day 
PRICES: _ ae Label (for infants from birth to 
months), 28 and 7/6. 


Pink pee for infants from six months), 
3-and 


THE WEST SURREY CENTRAL DAIRY CO., Ltd. 
(Dept. 24), GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
































WASHING WON’T HUR 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 
THE MARKS GROW BLACKER WITH TIME, 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
ormsepiin KIND Is PREFERKED 


em « Stores. 6d & ls. 
Used in the Royal Households. Wasuine Won't Hurt 


a2 § SHORT MEN & WOMEN 


Of a 























voked down upon. Tall 
poe pier ive fa ira le consi: ition and atten- 
tion 1 ey ‘ { casy, § ier ntific 
| you can 1 grow ‘several inches 
taller peo} ed 2 to § inches 
ny syst Write at once tor 

FREE part rs, menti Ouiver, ar 


‘ ‘Q. “M. Edison, 
Ltd., 51 Ghessh St. oy Shore, Blackpool. 
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WHEN FEET ACHE AFTER DANCING 
—ONE DIP IN THIS OXYGENATED 
WATER—THAT’S ALL YOU NEED. 


Oxygen is Nature’s own refreshing, soothing, 

cooling and healing agent, says Doctor. Easy 

to medicate and add oxygen to water at 

home by dissolving in it a compound which 

any chemist can supply at little cost. Softens 
corns and callouses, too. 








Miss Phyllis Monkman’s remarkable endorsement 
the wonderful soothing and healing effects of 
Oxygenated Water, 


Without oxygen even life itself could not exist, and 
the science of medicine has perfected many uses tor 
its wonderful refreshing, healing and antiseptic pro 
perties. 


When sore, tender feet burn, smart, swell 
and perspire, or when the 
arches tire and ache so every 
step means such pain that you 
fear fallen arches, just try 
resting the feet for a few 
minutes in the medicated and 
oxygenated water produced | 
adding a handful of the Reudel 
Bath Saltrates compound to 
a foot bath. See how quickly 
this cools and refreshes tender 
skin, while it draws all the 
pain and soreness out of aching 
muscles or sensitive joints. The 
real and lasting foot comfort 
; is so gratifying that no one can 
fully appreciate such amazing effects until they are 
actually felt. The feet will soon be rendered so 
strong and healthy that they prove capable of bear 
ing any reasonable strain ever likely to be placed 
upon them 

Miss Phyllis Monkman, the popular Musical 
Comedy Actress and renowned Dancer, writes: 
‘*Reudel Bath Saltrates wonderful for tired, 
tender, aching feet or any other foot troubles, In 
many cases the oxygenated water has the, same 
effect as that at famous spas.”’ 





if 
NOTE.—T ** saltvated wley vefevred to aboi s 
prepared by dissolving a heaping tablespoonful of Reudel 
Bath Saltvates in a gallon of water. This is the registered 
name by whi l ’ t mpound, and all 
mt1sts oy ) mient Sizes, i 
S ut } 




















BUCKS HAND-MADE 


LACE HANKIES 


10in. square, 
Lace lin. deep. 
Made in a complete 
square with corners 
Prope rly turned on 
tte lace cushion 


Edgings (Bucks 


. Ke hand - made i 


jin. to 3in, 


SN aI 10s. Ws. V6, 
‘ ey <l Son. oben. 
a 
¥ Ay 
ral ". 


Appliques, etc. 


Mrs Armstrong s 
ace Makers, 
Olney, Bucks. 














Pearlone 


The dainty white Mint-flavoured Toothpaste is 
packed in collapsible tubes with ribbon opening. 
An efficient cleanser of the gums 
and teeth from all tooth-destroy- 
ing bacteria. 1/3 per tube. 





Makers: 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
MANCHESTER 


alll 
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Ney S 
BANK 


LIMITED. 
c harman M* THe YMAS FARR( yw, 


9) Authorised Capital . . £1,000,000 
{ 


Shares Issued . . .. . 700,000 «ff 
Shareholders . « «© ce @ 4,000 


¢ JOINT-STOCK 


BANKING of 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TRANSACTED 








Current Accounts opened 
and interest paid on ap- 
proved Credit Balances. 
Deposits received at various 
rates and aves 


reign and Stock Exchange Branch: 
5 yiree ary COURT, LONDON, E.C.2 


Booklet free on application to : 























° Wead Ovict 
1, CHEAPSIDE 
Branches LONDON EC.2 
throughout eho 


HITE KINGIIOOM 


Aerts 
throagh out the 


* WORLD * 












THE WORLD'S BEST 
BEAULAHS 
ROUND 
BOTTLE 
PACKET 








Eat like Peas fresh 
from_the Garden 





Buy from your Grocer to-day 


J.eJ.BEAU LAH LTD. 


BOSTON, ENGLAND 














THE PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY 
FOR NEURALGIA, | 
HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM) | 
AND INFLUENZA. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN CURE AND 
SPLENDID TONIC. | 
Does not affect the Heart. 


{ CEPHOS does NOT contain any 








} Antifebrin whatever. 
j To be obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash 


A Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, and of | 
all ches nists, rt and 3/- per Box. | 


I does n it in 
ck, se r af mm sta 
CEPHOS. To... ‘BLACKBURN, 
and they will end it i POST FREI 
~~ ~~ | 





Cem: 











HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICIN E 


THE EVER READY. 


One of the many appreciations we 
receive : 
—- I must write to tell you how ndid 
[ think vour plasticir 
with it many hours a day 
ful thi , but be 
eak ina big I bau ilso a 
husband this morning mended a 
pipe with it... . 
Complete Outfits for 
“The Boys” (or Girls) 


1/4, 3/-, 3/6, 4/9, 6/3, 8/3, Pak! 


Houschold tin for the ‘‘Leaks” 


post 1 ; i 


Harbutt's Plasticine Ltd., 
27 Bathampton. Bath. 
London—56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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| Just pause for a moment— 

and picture your little baby when he is a 

si few years old. Will = be big, strong 
SHELVING and robust, or . . 


that adapts It all depends | on the food 


you put in his bottle to-day. 


A CANADIAN MOTHER: 

your books Mrs. J.W. Pateman, 34 He urriet St., Toronto, 
in writing about Neave’s Food says, ‘‘When 
I first knew one of my friends her baby Jack 

| was eight months old and dying by inches. 
~ LIBRACO | She had tried three Foods because her Jack 
could not digest milk, At last I fetched her 

atin of Neave’s Food, Atthe end ofamonth, 
estelie Shelving Jack was rapidly gaining flesh and w as bright 
and happy. He is a lovely boy now and 

she declares Neave’s Food saved his life,’’ 


itself to 











is the Ideal Unit Bookshelving inasmuch 




















that it is composed of unit parts. Uprights, And it did! 
cornice, plinth and shelves are all stan- — 
ag . 1 send tor re 
dardized pieces. Think what this means. Sample in, ict vil Paina gs agale syer 
I aye B et, “H About Baty,” sent on 
YOU can begin with one |! f shelving a extend at ; rece of post card 
\ any time 09 fhe ad f 4 f arts n” | € elves J 1Anl R N AV} w& I I DIN i GI 
(of which theve ; tto a bay) are a table by 
ee, Sane com Le Seen Guana Nae Babies thrive on 
NE bay of Libr Port e Shel g high by 
‘ average, 2 volu , and at less cost than by y 
ther, If you are 1 t of trustworthy ving 
ing for the housi f 1 ks, let u you fuli 
Catalogue Q on request. 





Libraco Ltd., 62b Cannon St., London, E.C.4. 


The Safe 
Manchester—Hunter-Libraco, 28 St. Mary's Parsonage. 


Food 


Sold everywhere in 118 & 4/2 Lins ; acso Od. fF acnxets, 




















you if 13 days without Food, 
CAN 3 days without Water, , 
LIVE | Only 3 minutes without Air. 





COUGHS, COLDS, INFLUENZA, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, ppg AND ee COUGH 


akon ued Air Ration Below enavenae Point. 








The natur is afte cted, the br it r bronchi t ne 
nflam f If neglected the entire respiratory sy 
veake Ch ren suffer more frequet rom such c pla 
an « re f thr very young beir truly appalling, and in too many 
instances due ¢€ t t 
The ‘World’ s Supreme oe 
is \ Light ( Cure, of the rapidity with which it overcomes chronic 
Coug i« eated 1 CASE of any t the above-named trouble 
Ve I t ( 1 tition with the iwarded 
CRAND PRIX AND coup MEDAL AT THE PARIS HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1910, 
I 1 phars Many 1} t 
patie id doctor i received l t eX 
Charis ~~ att ‘Woolt, Esq., F.R.P.S., F.R.S.L., tn /its ‘ ¢ 
i 4 ever s wh | 5 é rts + 7e 
Li ig] tnt Coug Cure, and € ¢ ¢ applied it in ft - « In all cases ¥ ta ceaalites 


ae GH “| ~— pope | : > 3/- 
ENO u CHTNING pees 


Lid,., Manutacti 
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| For ee. daily wear, for 
strenuous sport and for evening 
wear, exceptional comfort and 
fullest protection are afforded 


by JASON Underwear. | 


All that modern woman requires from 
underwear has been taken into con- 
sideration in the making of the Jason 
all-wool undergarments. 


—_— 


Her wise choice of pure wool wear is met 
in Jason by a texture woven entirely 
from wool of the highest grade, which 
undergoes a special finishing process re- 
sulting in the delightful cosy softness 
known as the Jason Finish. 


—_— 


The garments are perfectly shaped and made in 

different sizes so that exact fit is assured, whilst 

the elasticity of the fabric affords absolute freedom 
| of movement. 






ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 


UNDERWEAR | 


Made in all styles and 
sizes for ladies, children 
and men; obtainable from 
drapers and outfitters 
everywhere. 


— 


Jason Underwear Co., 
Leicester. 


Underwear containing a 
percentage of cotton but : 
bearing otherwise the : 
same guarantee of quality : 
: asJasonUnderwear. Your : 
| : dealer can supply you. : 


| “Olympi:"" Brand.— 

















Ask your Draper 
io tkow seu HERCULES 
) OVERALLS AND 


a 2 FROCKS. 


> me Hercules Cveralls for Wome 
and Frocks for Childrer 


rh i rh have three special features 


ut i Ae a “foe 


v5 avin 


f y Py 7 

NA te Ad The “ = 
= Wiwy 
mf ry the vard 





UU 
= ott < Our yi = 
“Ais Guarantee / A Lbs Ns! 











Every genuine “Hercules” Gar : , 
bears the ‘““Mother and Chi'd”’ t i R/S 7) 
and is guaranteed Should any ore alee 2 P 
garment prove unsat aes ory inv ; > y] 
wear your draper wil epla A Jy 
FREE OF ¢ HAR E f ee 
Drapers stock z ae 
“JOSHUA HO Yl & SONS, LTD 
Spinners and Manufacturers). MANCHESTER 
Whovwsale and Sacpping on ‘ 
L — 
sOim> A TYPEWRITER FOR 50; fs 


! Uf The * Viroty; ry 
\O7 Teh id very Machi 

















for twe 

NJ i i A 
oy F P . ay 
PHOTECTOR Co., Ltd., Central Hall, South & 

SUPERFLUOUS 

HAIR | 

Pe 
manently Eradicated 
BELLE-DAME } 
| Guaranteed 


| 
} 


22 
Ladies’ Branch Sec. (5), 8.D. Co 
3 Kentish Town Rd., London. N.W 











THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
HACKNEY “Roan, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 


134 Beds tunes full, 50,000 Qut-Patients annually 
110,000 Attendances. £20,000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1,000. No funds in hand 
! 
Inquiry System it > for 4 r 
PLEASE HFEI..P 
I 

















THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ¥ 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 
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Beautify Your Home 


There are endless possibilities in Embroidery and 
Crochet Work as a means of beautifying the home 
The work is a pleasure and recreation for the long winter evenings, 
and the best results can be obtained by using ““PERI-LUSTA 

threads, which are made in a splendid range of colours for all purposes 


PERI-LUSTA 


| ERBROQIDERY AND ge 
i C WA Ne 
5 A Pew Recting Mabe SSN A 


ry Art.E 101. “PERI-LUSTA” Art.E116. “PERI-LUSTA” 
we CONVENT BLUE LABEL, PEARL-KNIT,10-gramme balls. 
in skeins. White only, in sizes White, in sizes 3, 5, 8, 12. 
8 to 70 Colours, in sizes 3, 5, 8. 

p \ Art.E 111, “PERI-LUSTA” Art.A 117. “ PERI-LUSTA” 
\ FLOSS, in skeins. White only. FILO, in skeins, size 25. White 


\ 


2 = = 







+ Sizes 6 to 40 and Colours. on 4 

\ Art. E151. “PERI-LUSTA” CROCHET, = (© “7*_ 
, \ 20-gramme balls. White and Ecru, all sizes. d 

3! BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 

“elo: \ Y an ed 


Iw PERI-LUSTA, Ltd. a 
<a 84 Queen Victoria St., / ; = @ 
AiR LONDON, E.C.4. i _ OT, 
en, ¢ P 
WiFi Fi Piri ht Mit hi OM ee ei bh nee AA ee Pe 














(For Smooth, 
Easy Writing a 







If you suffer 
from Asthma, 
Catarrh, or 
ordinary 
Colds, you 
British Make will find no- 


HIMROD’S 

CURE FOR 

ASTHMA 
At all 


becomes a pleasure. : 
Pp Chemists 








or aut srarionens. GEO. ROWNEY & CO, LONDON. thing to equal 4s. 3d. a tin. 
































“Last the time of three.” 


- DHILLIP 


Fagan ‘SPECIAL’ 
eee : REVOLVING RUBBER HEELS 











HE health value of Thermal (Hot Air or Vay; 
fact. Nothing else is so effective in prevent 
Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, 

It eliminates the ison matters fi 
i—the life cu fr from its impur 
revitalises the body, ts the nerv 
feeling igorated health and 
ielpt y way 

very form of Hot Air, Vapour, or Medicated Bat can 
me with our Patent Safety Cabinet. When ti 
THEp a 


»u 


La ipact space 
Complete, with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, \: 
Write for Bath Book, B 24, Post Free. 


' J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171 New Bond St.,London,W.1 
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The “ADAPTA” Bed-Table Autumn and Winter | 
A MODERN’ - Tramps | 
COMFORT. — | | 


= | You think of the pleasure tramps 







on ringing frosty roads, of the forced 
| daily walking in rain-swept city streets I 
= | Inevitably you think too of the sturdy can 
but stylish shoes you need for the season " 


be instantly raised, = FRI 
l, It : | 


or inciined, 


¢ 83 ds over bed, couch, = 5 9 SP, 
w chair without touching = | 
it, and is the ideal Table : | orwe S$ } LA 
$ - ‘ . : enae = | 


‘Perth’ Footwear 


canno 
Comprises wed “ Direct trom otla 
Reading Stan 4 
y lable, Bed Re: t = - . ‘ 1 
ard Table, ete. British materialise your requirements for outdoo 
acne ry 
No. 1—Enamelle | Metal Parts, with P shoes. Cut on distinctive lines from toug} 
Woed Top 250 


No. 3.—Ditto, with Adjustable 
sean Gas Tap fae 

No. 5.—C mpl te as No. 3, 
able Car 


leather by skilled craftsmen, Norwell’ g 


shoes are staunch-wearing, entirely com 















Parts finis ras. £5 7 6 fortable, waterproof and smart.  Eac! 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain Write for Booklet A24. . . , ‘ . SCH 
J. FOOT & SON. Ltd., model is cunningly finished in every detail = 
171 NEW BOND STREET, “LONDON, w. 1. : 
Hh ILL l ” 
“remanent HEAR The “Cameron” (No. 96 
MMMM llllldddldiddlde Vddddddda ddd Za : A heavy-grade brogue fe [tt 
ladies. Uppers of hea 
SEND A POSTCARD TO-DAY ies. Uppers of ean | 
FOR YOUR COPY OF THE a 2S 
sé 33 | latern 
TRUTH” SUPPLEMENT Wate m 


36/6 te 


dealing with the work and methods of the 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 


The “A le” (No. 8! 
THE ‘VARSITY OF COMMERCE | rgyle” (No 


SO 
Lady’s hand-built sh 
Not on nly prospective students of the lege, but also ’ th 
parents, educational authorities, clergymen, et —all from I ppers cut trom 0D 
whom advice is rought by young eu] e on the threshold 1) Ww 
of their careers—should po'sess thi verbatim reprint of selec tion of Calisk : 
*TRUTIVS” impartial report. ° , t 
INDIVIDUAL POSTAL TRAINING en 2 
Very easy fitting. 


IN ACCOUNTANCY, SECRETARY. 
SHIP, BANKING, COSTING, etc., 


TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME 


Along with the “TRUTH” supp ement will be for- 
warded the “STUDENTS’ GUIDE,” the latest edition of 


Black, 42/t | ? 
3rown, 45/t ™ 


which has been greatly enlarg ed anil improved This copy- When ordering give name or number requireé 
oer ar 's the on hised va mecum to euecess in 

© COU) NOY, SEC CUTARYSHLD, BANKING, CO8T- H itain : agt 
ING and allied subjects, the Basic ‘Factors of ‘Modern Orders sent poet free in Britain; Postes 


Commerce. abroad extra. Should dissatisfaction arise th 
The fees charged - onep " singly moderate and may be 


paid by instalments, if preterred. No iuterference with purchase money will be fully refunded. 
present duties need “ invo ved, and there coukd be no 


surer means of turning the long, tedious winter evenings to 


profitable account. Write for Illastrated Catalogue to —= 


NORWELL’S “PERTH” FOOTWEAR, iM 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, | rent ur. ‘scotena’ | | si 
Dept. 49, ST. ALBANS. A 
EE 
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Free 
Lessons 


The School of Simplified Study has mad 
arrangements whereby readers of Zhe Quiver 
can receive, FREE, Lesson Papers taken from 


the Course, in any of the following subjects:— 
FRENCH GREEK (N.T.) ENGLISH 
SPANISH ARABIC (N.T.) LOGIC 











LATIN HEBRE PSYCHOLOGY 
he object of this free offer is to demonstrate to you the 
ess of the System of Simplified Study This System, 
vinated by Rev. J. C. Wilcox, M.A. (Camb.), has stood 
test of many years, and has proved itself to be unique 

in the rapidity and ease with which students have been en- 
1 to acquire a sound knowledge of the subjects taught. 


Extracts from Students’ Letters : 
f € hlca / e from 
a i f. e aa, fie, a t 
z 


pelle 


Send for Prospectus of the Course or Courses in which 
you are interested. Full Particulars and Free Lesson 
Papers will be sent. Write at once to 


THE SECRETARY, 


SCHOOL OF SIMPLIFIED STUDY, Lrtd., 


34 St. Paul's Chambers, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 











quired 


ostag! 
‘ise th 


Its absolute purity and _ its 
delightfully delicious favour 
make “ Laitova” the popular 
favourite with the children. 
Mothers welcome it too: it's 
so economical—much_ cheaper 
than butter. And it is most 
wholesome and _ nutritious, con- 
taining just those food elements 
that growing children require. 
Don't be put off with substitutes; 
see that you get 


~Gomon (heede 


The daily spread for the children’s bread, 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 





MANCHESTER 
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| Apride and delight 
to the housewife 


| Strong, soft and snowy 
| white; made in finest weave 
| or heavier weight, these 
| sheets are all doubly 
durable, as only high-grade 
cotton is used, and special 
care is taken in the 
spinning and weaving. 
Plain hemmed or _ hemstitched, 
in both plain and twill weaves. 


Ask your lar o e put 
| into ¢ 1 with reta ler ins y 
| you by wriing to the Proj 


THE HOLLINS MILL CO., LTD., 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Dept. Q, 5 Portland Street, Manchester. 


Proprietors also of  ** Sunresista,”’ 
** Wash-Resista’’ Print, ‘' Sealfleece,’’ 


} 
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Turnwrights 


“nee Toffee 
(  _« Deligh 


of Life — 

Mother values it 
for its healthful 
feeding qualities. 
The kiddies love it 
because it is the 



































jolliest sweet there is. 
a WHOLESOME 
| a I ) NUTRITIOUS 
Kitts © mee CREE te H%. wn ae ti} Mad € P 
f ay nasal | Makers, “6252 Milk aa Guanr 
& Rie J TURNER & WAINWRIGHT, LTD. BRIGHOUSE. YORKS. 
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SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


The Best Remedy Known for A true palliative in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
COUGHS, COLDS Utosrncie J 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, ee, 
Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 
f SPASMS 
DIARRHGEA, COLIC ee 
and other Bowel Complaints, PALPITATION 





Of all Chemists, 


Always ask for a 13 3i- 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 







oe 











(2) * iv \ ‘ ey sj 2 
final: 


— 


There is No Substitute 








A. New Volume Starts This Month | 


REV DSRS IP BP ESS CE LS BP. BBS RE GB ES DEBS SE >" 


3 : : 
) The Editor’s Announcement Page 
™ BELLE LG ODS CY OE ETD By Se ODD BLD ADELE DDD SS eee 
; : 
} TO NEW READERS ¢ 


Our object is to give you in The Quiver a magazine that is different © 


8 from the general run of periodicals—a magazine that is invigorating, x 
* helpful, inspiring. It is for you to judge whether we have suc- © 
» ceeded. If you like the contents of this number we ask you to * 
§ become a permanent subscriber. Place a standing order with your * 
* newsagent or bookseller. Tell your friends about The Quiver. f 
* a . o) 
% See that you get it each month. N 
N My next issue will be the 

a full of the spirit of Christmastide, with the best work of the 4 


best authors and artists of the day. For {) # { H 
further particulars see page 83. iy 


t 
J 
} 
i ‘ 
SELLE LOO SD D LO OOD EO OD. DOLE ODS, OD DODD OD BS ED LATS 








] isteved at the Geneval ] Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
All MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Addvess,** The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4."". The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
Issued Montiily Subscription Price, post free, 148, per annum, 




















y DE BARNARDOS HOMES 





ANNUAL 
HALF-CROWN COLLECTION 
PLEASE SPARE 


26 


The Largest Family in theWorld 


Cheques, payable ‘*Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” 
and crossed, may - addressed to the Honorary Director, 
William Baker, » M.A., LL.B., 18 to 26 Stepney 
Causeway, London, mp iF 


Please help to beat fo pent We S25, oe nae daagial ns 


When remitting, please * The Quiver N 
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“THE QUIVER” CONTENTS, Nov., 1920 





PAGE PA 
GEORGE STRACHAN’S_ HEIRS. The Housewife’s Paradise. The Land 
Serial story. Chapters I to VI By of Lacour Saving. By ANNIE S. SWAN 44 
Mrs. BaILuig ReyNnoups. Illustrated by ; 
J. Dewar Mills 3 Nursery Dialogues. Studies in Cl 
Life i J. J. Bewe. i 
Witt Trade Unionism Ruin Us? The L. Hoffnell 
Red Light in Industrialism. By OUR ye : 
SPEC\AL COMMISSIONER 21 Joining Forces. The Difficulties of Sharing 
a House. By A HovusewIlF! , 37 
The Business Girl and Her Earnings. 
Should She Control Her Own Income ? JILL ON A RANCH. Chapters I to 
By ELizaBeTH HOWELL = ° . Ill, By GerrrRupeE Pace. Illustrat 
by E. P. Kinsella , : ; ‘ 61 
Outside. Story by M ELten THONGER 
lilustvated by W. Smithson Broadhead 26 NEEDLECRAFT SECTION: 
. . Crochet Competition. ; ~ wa 
The Land of Heart’s Desire. Poem by 
Grace Mary GoLpven ° 32, Between Ourselves. By the Epiror . 83 
Pitfalls for the Middie-Aged. <A Frank Beside the Still Waters: Is there a 
Ex, osure of S ome Insidious Snares. By Future Life? By the Rev. Joun A. 
STANHOPE W. SpRIGG. . ae Hutton, D.D. . , . 8 
The Romance of Animal Migration. By “The Quiver’’ Army of Helpers. Con- 
H. Mortimer Batren. IJilustrated by ducted by Mrs. R. H. Lock. Iélus- 
Harry Rountree . 36 trated from Photograph ‘ 87 
Temptation. Story by Austin PuILips, Competition Pages. Conducted by the 
Lilustvated by Sydney 5. Lucas , ° 40 COMPETITION EDITOR . 
a> 


seas. 


in touch with you. 


appreciate most. It 


Three types “ Self-Filling ” and 
* Regular," 12/6 and upwards 
Nibs to suit all hands (exchanged gratis if not 
and Jewellers everywhere 


Woite for Illustrated List to 


London, W.C.2. 





lasts a 


“Safety,” 17/6 
In Silver and Gold for presentation. 


quite rig Of Stationers 


QU 
for your Friends Overseas 


Waterman deal Kountain Pen i 


Keep in touch with your friends over- 
Make it easy for them to keep 
Send 
Waterman's ‘‘Ideal”’ is the pen they 
lifetime. 


Equally appropriate for those at home. 


ht) 


L.G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Pen Corner, Kingsway, 


a 


and) =wpwards 





Pen. 





rN 
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Beautitaul Women of Fiction. 





















































Pat Dy ie /F 
am é .; A 
: a 
™ a 
ii t im, “ns 
‘Uy G 4 
83 ig * CANNA exact describe wh} 
S it"—such was the be- of 
Z p ‘ 5 A a 
$ wildering beauty of 4: 
: Babbie, whose loveli- 
Sf ness so enchanted Gavin Dishart. 
His anger with the wilful gypsy 
elf was swallowed up by his great 
si love for her womanliness—a love 
o/ i yng which at first threatened entirely 
WY to destroy his peace. Finally the 
Ay shadow of tragedy restored the 
oi Little Minister to the love and 
confidence of his people and 
= brought complete happiness to 
— Babbie and himself. 
A great factor in feminine charm and 
loveliness 1s a clear and healthy com- 
plexion, and the lady who regularly \Y 3 a 
uses Royal Vinolia Soap is giving her eR hi: j a } 
f complexion the best possible treatment. oe a Da 4hre. 
4 , ee oe ee iS tia a # : 
Ti deli soap sets and bene the “She had a most extraordinar’ face. 
clear, healthy complex on of na ural colouring I canna exact describe it, for she 
and bloom. It is exquisitely refreshing to the would be lauchin’ one second and . 
eal most tender and delicate skins syne stlomn the nae 
Y - Ye 4 2 . per 4% Bc aie LS The Little Minister JM Barria 
/ . ceontatning three tablets . y ; 
{ Royal Vinolia Cream is also excellent for _ 3% SS . pin. 
skin un ymplexion, This medicated cream P at ; -- oe} 
is a perfect skin food, Boxes, 1:3 & 2/- 
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The MaZnetism of Beautiful Hair 
—SIEAUTIFUL hair add 


| personal magnetism of both men and 
| omen. Actresse ind it women 
are ever on the look-out for anv harmless thing 
that will increase the natural beaut of thei 
hair. The latest method is to use pure 


sunt of tl 
tfect whicl 


hampoo, on 


Jit } 
Vv, fully, and wavy ¢ 


tallax, as a 
peculiarly glo 


itleaves. As talla ha ll been used 
much for this purp t « to the chemist 
only in lb. sealed original } kages, enough 
for twenty-five or thirty shampoos, A tea 


spoonful of the fragrant stallax granules, di 
olved ina cup of hot water, is more than 
ificient for each shampoo. It is very bene- 


heial and stimulating to the apart from 
beautifying 


Permanently Removing Superfluous Hair 
AVOW to perman rely temp 
m - VHY rowth of di 


1 
ntl rot 
Nntiv, VOL Ihe 





figuring superfluous hair, is what many 
women wish to ki It is a pity that it 1 
not more nerally k n that pure powdered 
pheminol, obtainable from the chemist may 
be used for this purpose. It ipplied directly 
to the objectionable hair. The recommended 
treatment not only tant removes the hair, 
lea\ no trace, but is de ned also to kill 
the roots completely. 


Don't Have Grey Hair 





i t handy ip to 

et tile still in the 

t lite Ha are not advi 

tl | us, incor 

i i t i iz 
peopl v that C1 le formula 
WW ‘ | I patl e, will turn the 
| to a natural lour in a pertectly 
harmless manner. ¥ have only to get two 





She 
oe «oO Ca_S iP — 
en LS 


SOME 
OLD - FASHIONED 
BEAUTY RECIPES. 





SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE 4 ij 


By MIMOSA. 





4 a < 
a bmn rrr 





: 

of tammalite co: trate i vou |! 

chemist and mix it with three I f bavi \\, 

to prove thi Apply this simpl d har ' 

lotion for a few nights to the ] I it 

pong nd the greyt \ 
disappea Phe lotion is t 
ea ind h bee ) 1 

iain for generations past by t In posse } 


ion of the formula. 


To Have Smooth, White Skin, Free From Blemish 


OES your skin chap o1 
; become unduly red « tchy I 
# tell you a quick and ¢ 
come the trouble and keep \ cen] 
beautifully white, smooth, and ft Just 
une ordinary mercolized wax at th emist { 
ind use a little before retir W 
use cold cream. The wax, t 
culiar action, flecks off the 
or blemished skin, The worn t cuticl 
off just like dandruff on a diseased 
in almost invisible particle M lized 
simply hastens Nature’s work, w t 
tio ind proper way to obtain a pe 
plexi » much sought after, but ver 
een. The proce is perfect pl 
quite harmless. 
Blackheads Fly Away " 
f f PRACTICALLY instant 1 
AN for blackheads, rea 
eae) enlarged pores, recent 
now coming into general use in the | l 
It is very imple, harmile sy 
Drop astymol tablet, obtair t t mist 
in a tumbler full of hot water \tt the et 
vescence ha ibsided, bat I 
the liquid, using a small s] t 
In a few minutes dry the f fe 
blackheads will come right i the t 
Also the large oily por y 
up and eftace themselve natura I 
reasine disappears and t nl 
oot ft and cool Th ti 
Is then repeated a few t 
( days to ensure a | Cc i 
result. 


XiIlV 








Stagnation 





The sreatest danger to 
folk is 
people, 


most 
Vany 


wrong hy 


- Sfagnation. 
it 7s true, go 








straying. But most people fail 
" hy getting into a rut and 
ot stopping there, 
ii Be sure of this: the world 


stands still. 
irresistibly 


never It is always 


moving forwards. 


And you 


— must move with the 
ra times, too. You cannot live in 
ns the past. 
and Do not wait for life to shake 
you. Shake yourself up. Read. 
Think, Experiment. Launch 
r out. Avoid repining. Beware 
i of pessimism. Keep up-to-date. 
loi And life still holds more 
ist gladness than ever it had jin 
ffe 


past days. 























aS he 


Aare ae] 








*** On the hearthrug, lost in dreams, a girl 
at, staring into the flames ’ —p. 20 
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M®s Baillie Reynolds 


(Author of “A Castle to Let,’ “The Woman Who Pays,” etc. etc) 


CHAPTER I 
Lady Scrooby’s Lap-dog 


S the lift shot noiselessly down to the 
Tuscany Hote a 
a middle-aged man stepped out of it 


ground-floor of th 
nd walked towards the entrance lounge. 
He was well-dressed, but had the air of 
who has known hard work and discip 
e. His face was rather a tine one, oval 
shape, dark in complexion. His 
ey hair gave a touch of distinction to his 
ean-cut features, and to the line 
3 countenance, graved there by some deep 


ing trouble, 


5 


iron- 


upon 


Beckoning one of the page-boys, he bade 


watch for the arrival of an elderly 


ady and gentleman of the name of Cran- 


toun Brown, and to conduct them to him in 
ie drawing-room. ‘The 


voice In which the 
rder was given wa 

e hint of an accent. 
As he turned away to go to the drawing 


pleasant, but carried 
tl 


om, a newshoy came through the swing- 


door, Summoging him, the gentleman 


bought a Spectator and turned aside to 
ance at it, seating himself upon one of 


couches which stood about. 
\ large, important looking female was 
cending the main staircase. 
a small Pekingese dog upon 


ad, which lead terminated in a brace 


She was a 


fet secured to the owner’s wrist 
=wiftly behind her came a thin, active 
oir] who carried a1 attache cas and ran 


downstairs as though she had a train t« 
within sight of the hall 


catch. Coming 
hastened yet the more, seeing 


clock, she 9 f 
neither the plethoric little dog, nor the lin} 
between him and the ponderous lady. She 
caught her foot, there was a mingled cry, 
yelp and shriek, and the girl fell the whol 
length of the stairs, alighting almost at th 
feet of the man with the Spectator, 

He was prompt in hurrying 
The hall became full of excited people, run 
ning about. The bulky owner of the do 
had most wisely seated herself when th 
[ts impact broke her bracelet, 
and the little cur was hurled, like the girl, 
to the bottom of the stairs. Lad 
made such outcry that at first she wa 
thought to be herself injured. Moreover, 


she was covered with furs and diamonds, 


b 


to the rescue, 


hock came 


Scrooby 


and looked important. The girl was evi 
dently nobody. 
and a little hat to match. 


For obvious reasons, therefore, 


She wore a blue serge suit 


more than 

one voice was heard indignantly to declare 
that the accident had been the girl’s fault 
entirely. The man with the iron-grey hait 
had meanwhile lifted her carefully from the 
ground. She was not unconscious, but 
breathless and bewildered 

“Oh!” she cried, as he placed her upon 
the lounge. What on earth have I done 
What happened?” 

“Never mind,” said tl kind voice with 
the accent. “What 


of your hurt May 
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He did so, deftly. The clerk who had left 
his desk to investigate the affair, see ing that 


i « 

Was sitting up and speaking, turned to 
the more important matter of Lady Scroo 
t outraged feelings and the extent of he 
vedigree dog’s injuric For some minute 


Strachan had the monopoly of th 


person who was really hurt 


(,eorgee 


She was trying to la lgh, though hiver 

ig and gasping. Che hat had saved het 
head from anything worse than a purple 
¢ shining hair upon her fore 
id. But when she attempted to raise her 


imp which was rapidly rising under the 
f 
Pa 


in the instinctive feminine desire to 
ee her head-cear, she uttered a cry ot 


’ 
il! 
My arm,” she muttered, “my left arm! 
Li itraid it prained, ot omething 
| perfect] ke ! I’m a tvpist, a 
happer atl | I hav to 1 pe 1 dozen 
( b four o’cloc] 
t1 si Ww ected Phere wa ? 
por eit t that phrase How per 
tl icke !” which enlisted his sy1 


j ca t ‘ it l I zx I your 
t 1] ' oa ter take u to 
ct and get it | I up.’ 
Her li twisted a littl is she nursed 
e injured liml 
Don \ bl he. bet 
t teet] o | ] ly | 
} ! | can n te 
IT) | et 
oO 1 t | tie with ki | 
' ( ' t, tor 
é iD | ( | ’ ¢ 
s ger 5 t \ | 1 WOl to 
f 
lhe r c, « t f two th 
t thar ‘ hu ind 
t ] \ ter 
nh he ( nl 1 nt 
t mn t i 
iter » doc } 
] ‘ ] . 2 | al j 
‘ that he t to atte 1 to 
\ ¢ \\ } +) | 
] in \ triiVal of til 
t ind went hall to receive 
Ii 
>t had f ud t 
] t eNpe 
i { } ' 
{ t 





parison with the femal 
behind the expat 


seen that he wa 











if 
3 
rs 
4 


“*Do IT gather that Lady Scrooby maintains that the 


accident was—er—this young lady’s fault ?’ ” 


/?. 
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he 


of 


them and 


ound the doo unclosed 
ummoned a smile, which struck 
pathetic. He found 
extraordinarily attractive, though he could 
Her skin 
her features, though not regular, 
delicately cut, her mouth 
much tucked in at the corners, disclosing 
r little teeth when her smile broke out. 
She was entirely free from affectation, and 

his questions 
Well,” said he presently, “I gues 
ready for a mo 1] of lunch?” 

Vii road to a tea 


“hanks. 
minute have to find a 


opening 


infinitely her 


him as 
hardly say that she was pretty. 
Was hine, 


were and Was 


ce 
wered naturally. 
Ss you 
tee] Ith! 
go over the 
two. | 
work for 
that to me. I w 


nop 1n a or 
nd me, 


to do my 


““ Leave end your note: 


to be copied, while you a having lunch 
he r¢ 

She smiled. “You ate most kind, but 
that preposterous | hould need to have 
my lunch cut up tor me 

‘| shall be here to cut it up,” said 


Strachan simply. 


She laughed. “A bun doesn’t need cut 


ting up. Do you think | usually lunch on 
ump teak? ” 
‘You don’t look like it, but I have no 
lea what people eat in | land since the 


war. | 


ve only been back a week from 

Canada 
* Canada! he cried, on a note almost 
of triumph, adding, as he looked interroga 
tive, “I knew you were different, some 


10W.”’ 
“Different? ” 
As 


door opened and a 


her mouth the 
young woman ina 
mart black silk frock sailed in. She glanced 
the . 
tleman a 
he had 


‘Lady Se 


she opened to reply, 


vers 
om lady’s bandaged wrist to the 
if puzzled, but concluded 


better deliver her messa 


that 
sim 


yoby wishes me to ask how the 


the young person is, and to tell her that 
Her Ladyship does not intend to—to take 
y steps—any proceedi I should say.” 
Strachan was watching the little face 





vhose outline gleamed 


so purely against 
ie dim velvet background of the easy chair. 


tle marked how the dimp juivered about 
the corners of the t in mouth The 
rs and graces of 1 maid were evi 
ently almost too much for Miss Garth’ 
elf-contro!. Het ed to the waiting mes 

nger 

Do ] it that Lady Scrooby main 

tains that t 4 ‘ thi yy 
lady la 





Phe 
running 
murmured. 

“On the other ha 
Strachan, “it is not a 
up and down a public st t \ 
small animal on a lead. M 
been hurt, and her injuries w interf 
with her professio: 
the accident, and I do not 
would hold Miss Garth t 
fault.” 

The maid’s expression 1 1 that t 
same idea had been put 
ship 

“Do I understand that tl 

-thinks she has any caus 


maid look 


downstall a 


ial dut ] 


= 


wrt” 

Perhaps it was the highl pa 
before the maid _ brought t 
“lady ” which caused Miss ¢ 
into laughter. 

“Of course not. 1 
he said impetuously, ar 
ously, “I hope the 
hurt.” 

“You are the only pe 
I conjecture,” said St 
itive perceptions the gir 
gested that she herself | 
command the services « 
the attitude of this one t ( 


\ pang of 


Was this a specimen of 





ingly refers to as “the nev , 
Evidently the maid was ttle al 

by the impressive 

declaration that 

the accident. Sl] 

rance, and stamm«< 

den to say that Hi 

compensate thx l 


time and the doct ( 

At this, Miss Garth, w 1 muttered 
clamation “ What cheek! ” came t 
feet. Mz Stracl wit it he 
stepped in front 

“Miss Garth’s hand 


of 


cannot use a typewriter, 
to execute the commi ] 
engaged when she fe 
must pay a substitute t 

The maid prom 
[Treasury note and t 
into his hand, muttered t 
t + ¢ lle: ] 1 } 

Te oe 
' Stra j \" 
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irate young woman was standing just be Disregarding their protests and sugge 
nd him 





tions, he swept them both off, saw them 
M Well, upon my word he began indi; comfortably settled at the reserved table 
nantly, but burst once more into laughter and hastened back to h hare 
VE é he turned an 1 taced her with an urre 
j til twist of the mouth 
fe [ take too much upon myself, you were CHAPTER Il 
Sst bout to savy. Lhat’ nonsense, \m | 


ire Pounding a Friendship 
wrong in concluding that you work tol 


g HEN Clara Strach 





‘ han, a somewhat 
Certainly I work for my living.” handsome and extremely masterful 
t} “Then you can’t afford to lose work? ” young woman, mat {1 Joe Brown, 
ad “N-no.” it had been for the quite simple reason that 
Why shouldn't tl woman, bursting so far as she ould see, it we a 1 ot Jor 
I; with money to \ on lap-dogs and kin or nobody. In one respect she had made a 
4 ed follies, help \ when, partly at least wise choice, for the little man ni vith 
her ta oul e been co Py} ed l out commercial aptitude Alt] ivh | Dus 
a Nose 1 | that hand won't ] ( ness was a ve mall affa I yrospered 
’ ae for 80 le yet mildly, and the y« f the war had re 
, She Imitted Ion dered him mo detin ite ] pero 
Yet vou i to accept thi TI increase protit e repre 
tt t of cor tion ented wealth ysut he had tal a room 
His voice and n er as he handed over house in th thurb of S if 1, and had 
eon made it imp ble to take ceased to be eph ¢ B on h 
ce He had a hint of the American visiting cards, and become “J, Cranstoun 
ry,” and f "cane 4 iid neither Brown. 
t*® nor “cant but mt” which Phe pair hac three ¢ ) nd 
nehow { two dauchters: d the ret ' i Canada 
\nd now for | he went on calmly, of their cousin, Georee Stracl , was full 
enced objectior “T have a of interest to them; for in] ( oO qual 
ficient chay n outside there in the fication was r juired when yeu called him 
HN, and I hope you'll honour me_ by a rich mar Ile was a mil naire, and the 
\ t Where are t * notes of war had left him quit e world 
\\ t, Vll send ai me Seven vears before t ritten sym 
eer TO 1 ( 4 . 4 t them pathetic all to condole w th him « he 
tragic death of his wife and daught na 
You are tl t don ering person,” = sleigh accident. Hi n was left to be | 
‘ I I , her lovely eyes full of grati- comfort and « pani but Captair 
tude, leed |] n’t. IT don’t feet any Ronald Strachan had fall t hour of 
g like well « to lunch a re triumph—-in the final lvance 
nt | t 1 tant ul go home. of the Allies, a month b ! tic 
V e find ( nd Vil dey rt, ble The vi t ind t childle 
d \ nh ( I don’t } w,’” widowe! t be ft ucht th most n 
[t Stra T | nswered, “George portant consequen to the | C1 
at T If L’ll have to le u take stoun Brow1 Seated at t] | nd plied 
way. Sit d there, and Vl find a with hors d’ vres, the fy col “red the 
' and call you.” Cutt hort her pro ituation 
tions, he shut t { upon her and Che side kers whicl T pl 
p » | t\ lu hye relative ‘ round, ood-tempered t I t it k 
ed i the Wil m out ot date He had a habit of itent 
- ( : id ne. * want that vou and perusing h wit teat : €xXDre oO 
co! id eo right to the restaurant actually with the obj t < e1 ni 
t} . you | t ot fit the state ot he tempet ] t 8) ( ] 
1 me i 4 t take her ever-tresh wonds to \ had bee 
' ahs ae in charge of one thinking about when hi { p 
( te best vw l | lo 1, and Tl be propriate hin 
=" th you ! ‘ \ ot to the Time had treated Ci: ra ! 
t quare j ‘ t T t i ad 
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- and her 
ne hy cheeks made her mall eye recede 


deve loped intO a forbiddins jowl 


ito her head, and produced an expression 


tr cunning which was not really deserved 


he wa good wife and mother accordin 

nel ght 1 Hit mbition were 
t read upon the tut e ¢ re children 

How long is it since ¢ inded 
tit 1 al hei hu band 

Le mie ee, we had h letter on. the 
i it sat | th ik y 5 ] at { Wa lol 
| reme er | had to go over that day to 

Bate in | en] yard 

Yi , es, and to-day } \londay ‘ L hie 
prattling reminiscence o1 } de, the ruth 
nte } e both chara 
erist \ bare eek, é reflected, and 
ilré 1d} he ha ru upal end hip t} 
ig rl Picked ie p ie in the hotel 
do you uppo 

Oh, m\ . in i ked manner, sl) 


conclude he knew her in Canada—his wit 


must have known her in Canada 


Ye es, quite so; but for all that sh 


might have | vn him formerly— in better 
lays,” his voice trailed off and grew vague 
as his wife snorted. Ter only son had now 
for some ye% een marriageable, and she 
nursed a deep suspicion of all young ladie 


without mean 


‘Vi t ind | have to consider is not 
Ga I , ( future, 
he ren ( If he ] made a protégé 
if some girl, well, it can’t be helped. But 
ve may be able to prevent his marrvin; 

in 

I don’t see what difference that would 
: d joseph simy but nsibl 
| e’s no settled propert He can lea 
| I to »dy—w no wife 
| k w lay ventu 1 ippose that 
et i made 1 I am cor 

1 that he has ta 1 urne to 

na to get t h h tamil 

heaved | | W t merciful 

‘ , " +] ' ly ] 

| ‘ }’' ) i i I 

en.” 

3 wond I this { holso bed 
pars ind al The cht har had 
ne or ter to | pected whe < 

three have I th clear field 

There asal ent nce whil both 

+ ! } ’ 1 

} iT T ¢ ( 1 t the 
( We 
‘ ee 
( ( I f } 
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pe- “T did mean it, : he said intrepidly 
Will you come next Monday 





sounded as if within measurable distance ot 


despair Sut if it is anv comfort to you to 





WI Thank you. I' shall not forget But | know it, you have helped me a bit to-day 
ce must do myself the honour ot making in For my lost girl ake | want to be good ti 

quiries earlier than that, and if | lo not tll girls, but ¢ pecially » those engaged 
; presume I should lo urge 
u you to vo to head he moment 

a curiou 1\ unexpected 

tHe 
cab 

n 
he 


T “* Whats put you in such a beastly 
temper °’ demanded Vee’ —. 10 


I th | her wari in that tieht with the 4 t Which W ( 
n | uced the earnil i \ 1 we t th I ~) 
e ma Vate afla \ hort ice, but 
\1 il he added, lL wanted 1 know what a paternal heart 
I 1 ! {have | have, ieprived of i ct to QO a 
= tather ! I ( 
Mi G nh complete reassured Out of ti mpathet ‘ e he We 
M Stracha t ne i ill proba voice e timid] t 
bility lune! 1 the abandoned guest Mr. and Mi B r cou 
t che Tuse You hay lost you they have childre | Ippose 
ghter, ! ired Mpulsive | Lhe iled Pitt te 1 Tet have B 
may say I am te mn I not converse! their children hay Mi ind 
I Want \ t for me, Wi the Mi Ha It 1 hard CoOnceirvable hat 
deliberate an I Phat Wi | told they hould want me, tl hh unte nat 
t | iT lhe ind her mother tay conceivable that th hould want 1 
the ame day since then, the war ha money 
taken ’ bam quite alone “LT wish, ie uid warmly, hat [I cou 
in the world 1 | pe ud pity mre help vou oa vou have he ped me to 1a 
Pity ' It must b hard to pa You have turned a mustortune into ( 
on fiving after h bludge of fate thing almost like an adventure, and 
» Can't think | Ine . iiWa ratet for th Lite bit n 
L t ve l mysell was hi tonous tor a worket Here \ i t 
!’ th head which Onl i short drive | nS 
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right with mischief ] have don 
‘ tt e| vithout 
H ft iit up 1 re tl i ep 
t 
| ; € pee t fea ¢ Mi a\ 
! ‘ don’t forget! he adn 
( nit | Ip 1 er carefull out 
id ny t bell And vy dash back to 
the hotel and make your peac« ith M1 
and Mrs. Brown.” 
[ had not believed,” he remarked that 


there were girl 


like you in Lor 
Thousands and thousands 


of us,” she 
ippeared indoot 
‘] take the liberty to doubt it,” | 


) 


red him as she d 


pered to himself as he lost sight of her. 


CHAPTER Ill 
The Cranstoun Browns at Home 
I{12 pretty mame of the Cranstoun 
Brown residence in 
Redmays. It had that one su 


i 


Streatwood 


Te! 


merit which most such houses lack, of bein 
named suitably. There actually was a line 
of pink hawthorns just within the 
ings which fenced the carriage 


from the road. 


iron rail 


Swe ep oll 


In the garden bord | a 


yacinths and daf 


fodile wer 


vere already past the glory of th 
Che lilacs were in bud; tl 


would not be long before they 


pink 


showed 


blooming. 








To heart 
Witl 1 fairly « entranc 
ill lay between a din m on the one 
ind and a drawing-room on the otl 


he stairs were at the back, and behind 





the dining-room, looking towat1 the ¢ 
den, was a morning-room which was the 
resort of all the family ¢ xeept on occasic 
vhen there was company 
In a shabby old arm-chair Phyllis Brown 
) ] , he f the fender 
a I d Tea w 
p but nobo 
] e it with he 
] 1, not il 
} but heavy in t ith coarse 
| | 1 thick ar I] was ela 
orate rranged, ] { howed 
' t oe ] t ed ae t 
pon her appea ( 
Phe id of ] ope d 
‘ _ rattle n 
e st ( t 1 ppre 1 
1 the 1M ; n ¢ We 
' everal V1} | 





; ; 
t t it i Wwe \ 
n ie ) It 
Oh, my word!” : 
a chair and attacking the tear | 
ig ll Committe ! { ! i 
thing’ll turn my 1 
“\Vhy d’you do it, t ! int ri 
os 4 
te hortly 
Nobody asked me! _ |] ! \ u 
tire \ yle A t ( y 
Pp - 
N Chevyv’'d ha 
better if you'd refused tT) 
Mi \ 
‘C} . ? , 
she n 
| ionately. . to 
ive put in tl work | y! 
™ Yo ve only ¢ 1 for t I 
VV ( yo , ( i 
; ul l hot 
helpe lf liberal] Y ll 
{ n ] ¢ the pn] ( \f 
td etly at 
Do please But do I 
yf it 
\\ s put jy n } \ 
” demanded Vee, 
huttered yne th marmal 
I’m not in at per 1’) 
I yn Vit Ma « 
eplied t eld a l 
, 1 : . 
! K 1 ) ) 
No e for t t 
t off t evel 
l ha Yr Vv 
t ( looked t 
N Ma back! I 
: ee 
?}\ 
\ LI to st 
” T A\T 
‘ ee | A av 
{ , n in 
Hallo! \ | 
p ( t SO ( ( 
‘ 
wa 
) nD \7 
N + 
I f 
ra 
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“When is he coming? send 


late 
before then! ” 


chalf, 
us a parlour-maid 

Mrs. Brown sat wrapped in cogitation. 
“Tt won’t be quite yet. He seems to have 
a good deal of business to transact. | 
I had better ask Foster to 
you?” 


“Raise 


think 
don’t 
her wages, without hesitation,” 
cried Vee; and— 

“Describe Cousin George. Is he t 
dously Yankee? Does he 
lemanded Phylli 

“Not at all. He 1s grave and quict. He 
doesn’t seem to have 
ment at all. He won’t speak of it 

“Well, I suppose it’s up to us 
him with ovr pretty girlish wiles,” re- 
last bit of tea- 


remen 


carry much sail ? ” 


got over his bereave- 
to cheer 


arked Vera, taking the 








cake. 

Her 
at her from tho 
ness and smallness suggested 
The gift of irony 
Mrs. Brown’s mental make-u 


mother darted a picious glance 
} 
i 


e eyes which in their hard- 
onyx be id ‘ 
had been omitted 


) Her young 


from 





enigma which she 
liked. “Nor 


} 
wien 


st daughter was an 
sometimes felt that she di 
Vee, 


e of 


your showing off, your cousin 


comes,” she said heavily. ‘Canteen jokes 
won’t be appreciated. Th is serious, 
lind. He is very rich, and but for your 
1unt Nicholson we are his on sin.” 


“What about his wife’s fam asked 


Vee_ briskly. ‘Ile may have a _ dozen 
Ws and mieces out in C; da 


ephe 
“He hasnt, 


iear how he 


however. Did you never 


marricd his wife out of an 


rphanage ? ” 

‘She | my tit Few \ en are 

) Col icrate oOo! r h tam A oo 

etorted Ve We et e how we 

1 best mal ‘ lves d ble to 

m. I’m gl ive and t That 

kind of old | enerally lil me I 
all be fliy it, and he will think me 
Witty.” 

“You seem to forget that I’m the elder,” 

said Phyll “My turn first.’ 

“Te wouldn’t be likely to bestow all his 
h on on | ve out the others.” 
\h, but wh f |i | ry one 

ti 7 = i P t tly, I iT 

1 ] t | 1 { chimp ey ria 

He’s « { ved p i 
thi 1 1 not t I » marry 
I s re 
‘ : ht 


Tee Is 
but 
How- 


things, they do them with a rush. H¢ 
he is not tuo old for a bit of pleasure, 
he knows how jolly soon he will be! 
ever, Phyl, don’t suppose | am going 
you pocket him without a struggle. 
“How vulgar, how 
their rising 
offended delicacy. “I 





deplorable! » cried 


mother, with the rustle of 


am sure I never 


brought you up to talk like this! That 
odious war——” 
“Qh, leave out the poor war! impa 


tiently from Phyl. “It’s 
sity training.” 

“You could have gone to 
had wanted to, Phyl, so don’t start 
that.” 

“]T never enter upon a w: 
you, Vee,” Phyl, with dis 
don’t claim to possess 
1 don’t 


Vee laughed softly as she picked up her 
1 


just Vee’s I 


hiver- 


ing about 
r of words with 
said nity. “I 
a bitter tor 
last word.’ 


want the 


furs and gloves and walked out of t 
remarking that grapes were somctin 
Her mother looked darkly after her. 

“T do wish Vee would not go on as she 
does.” 

“You needn’t be afraid,” 
with bitterness t 
bread is buttered Georg: 
comes, she will be an a gc] trust her! ” 

“T never thc 
that 
it. Nothing 

‘Oh 


replied Phyllis 
“Vee knows which side | 
Cousin 
myself wish 


yught to find 


} 


but bicker, bicker.’ 
Mother, Vee takes hez 


iT Hip) Cve 


1] . 
weil, come, 


self off to this precious 





day—we 


must fall to me to take Cousin George fe 


one of you would marry, but I do wish 


don’t get too much of her. It 


aes 
walks, and to call upon our fr l ry 
we shall be able to amuse him.’ 
‘We must give a dinner-party, I suppos« 
Since the war I’m grown out of p : 
} 1) + ‘ +} ‘ 
I suppose | shall have to pi e Walt 
double, a well as t frichttul t { 
everything cl Well—l must think it 
over. Is Gil in or out tl t ning? 
g 
“Going out directly after dinner.’ 
pal tell Foster no fire in the drawirt 
room Phi ly p I pi 1 


Her motl turned « 
eae 
Lhe no pl i 
1 sn Y tab] rt } 
join him 
Uy 1 WOl P} ! 
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te a) t 0 f pect him aqy\ ‘ ( 4 ‘ 
ttle lowt iain to li it Hon " t time, he ven ed t 
was eighteen! M Varick 1 0 1 in love with me it 
him When he gor ick, Pll p 
lt Brown Ve nappe () Mi lL can tor 
for him?” said she slowly You're jol 
\ t ild be » had , would pec ( 
imily ve t 
( | it sli You'll be , 
( | lld }? rold et Bi i t 
(, t \ v her l ( ind he Vee 1 ’ 
eaut ‘ t be { e yeat | 1 | 
iy ae ed i 
' t iLé ju te | ‘ " th ? 
! st ut we emarke \ ; t 
frown thoughtfulls We must asl t Mrs. \ 
‘ meet Cre O | ) 
\ later the m of the house a 
| wlinltnal himoell with CHAPTER I\ 
| | { ( tul con a 
A Curious Request 
ed i T t an ( t 1 
Vas a mi ling | elf HkN ¢ 
( l ur of the Ca m ’ V it . i 
type, neverthel H 
ive l ‘ ted | 
‘ ear x1 > _ t At that h 
. t i oom fire w ) ite t 
cepe 1 | ( tked w tull t 
m, ° lv T ] fi warm as usual it 
Um!” was t ply, the young lad tt e el 
b cy cd to t ] ( scene on the wD le t 1 . 
} 1 , 
( pete her. cA | 
Mate , Met the Spl did Co ] i ] 
¢ ) 
‘ 
¢ ¢ * eon ' t ' thy 
P } oY, t | ' 
. ‘ ¢ \ 
, iT } ' f - 
a ee ; 
Alle { 
" — ae \ 
| ' ( wh \ i ! 
? { ] ' ‘ ! 
‘ ] t Nhe \l (, n 
— wpeolf tacetin 1 
{ n while the © 
out Ia o tl ( of 
t t } , ; i 
( ( ( 
' ? T 1 ] 
‘ ‘ ‘ r 
‘ . 4 t t } t 
| , in hy lore ¢ t 
ld I escent ioh 4 t 1] 
1 4 
‘ ¢ t f ‘ ‘ 
t ed hier bi t 1 ty col 
' t aq ¢ { 
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she mischievously; but she 
him her hand. 
imaritan! Somebo 
il; 
it ploat h 
\h, 


le 1¢ 


ave 


Well, 1 must try an 
you know what [ me 
ot 
\ nation. 
‘Not at all. I amas] 
I went out to the 
ro; but I was bor 


cue a total 


I your OWnh 


She gave a start and hei 
In Westmorland! Why, 
he broke off so suddenly 
mpression that he ré 

irted the information 


1 
“T hope you th 





Domit 
nin West 


y + } 
gretted 
b 


| eA a6 che 
u i 

utside the | ile, 

1 live down that 


as you are, 
many years 


ah 


mori 


as to leave the 


having im 


nk that constitutes a basis 


for friendship? ” he ‘ventured. 

She liked the deliberate sentences he 
used, His forei intonation gave weight 
to his most ordinary utterance She ad 
mitted that their community of county did 
onstitute’ a basis for friendship; but 





thele she switched 
nce nother to} 
e mce to another topic. 
Sefore w chat 

‘I want to put tl 
o unwell on the day of 
could not collect my thougl 


comfort 


incurred some expenses fo1 


} ” 


to get out of your debt. 


Iie looked so hurt that 


aid: “I beg your pardon.” 


‘J shall feel rather badly 





let me do that very little 
you informed me that you 
Samaritan, Let me poi! 
tleman in question wa 
( n the pl of tl 1 
not to mention tl taxi—] 


right. 
my acci 


the talk at 


off 
ably,” said sh 
I was feeli 

lent that | 


its. I know you 


clashes to 


not serious, and 
tected the genial curve of the strong lip 
"a h I hadn’t made that silly com 


That sick man had been r 
So had you—of one 
proud, and 


man in the 
you are. Con 
xu call me a Samarita 
laim his privil ™ 

She opened her mouth fo 


but, faced by something 


never made it. “Oh.” 
1] P ~ oe 
F , ' 
m™m) 
) ¢ I’ve be { 
t . > 
i l \’s ) 


the cases ar 


in his 


not a bit alike 


r further protest, 


er es, 


she 


joinder, “B 
better. 
“Tm 


it anyway, I to 


quite well we i giv 
bad tem 


“Not very. The food vy | 


in a very 
J 


mollified them some | 
eems to me that in | . 
very hard for mighty 
commented meditati 

‘I suppose that’s \ 


are better paid than we 








pay hardly keeps pa 
things. We can only 
can hardly put | 
roing everyth t t m 
think there is much « 
they break awa \ " 
Rw mpt iti that 
fferent—the leap f f 
sut what a fraud it is, far, 
He looked grave] m} 
in Ontario, 1 ter 
1 living wage [trom 
The girl laughe 1 ] 
to Ontario.” : 
‘You mig! t lo e 1 
yther arr: I ea 
consider. I « t 
This is no G 
business proposit | 
\ it a se et 1 I 
t l t o 1 . J t 
what l ( 
248) » be. I Id 
ta If \ beet 
t I But I woul 
i particular 1 
\ ! c 
We ly 9 1 [ 
m2 and cl ] I 
counted a m I | 
relativ ( two < _ M N 
nd M Cranstoun Brow tend 
) . to both tl S M 
Nichol h no cl M ( 
toun bi has t n ] 
wehtet I n al 7 
id on il I 
ided | hat J . 
capacit of tl ( o f 
culty li in ‘ ] 
in t circumst “at, 
re] es, 3 
You n rsta 
“] + 
“OF « 
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are my secretary, I can take you with me, *“N-no. I don’t th 
to visit both the Nicholson and the “Well, then: 

Cranstoun Browns; and you will be able to She met his droll smil id | 
give me your opinion.” “l’m_ really 





k they do that.” 


l 


; not so prudish,” said she 
pe = 1 1 corr 
The girl’s eyes rose to mect his with a The rea 














son why l hesitate l Was Wa 
flash of comprehe nsion, Then she lowered quite different, Or course, | ll come to 
them; and the ldne of her expression work for you to-morrow, if you will allow 
forced itself on his attention She looked me not to make any definite 1 ply about 
trongly tempted, but beset with doubts. the permanent secretaryship.” : 
He watched her keer As she spoke, the door was flung oper 
“Isn’t it a very strange thing to ask me and a page-boy entered with a card on a 
to do? These people are your own kin,” salver. Ile stood gazing vaguely round, and 
“Well hardly Lhe relation up is not then addr« ed himself to M Ci } 
close. J] don’t think I understand either “?Scuse me Mis » Is the a young la 
ny cousin or her husband. Moreover, Iam _— staying here, name of the Honourable Mi 
begi ¢ to suppose that money warps the Osbourne? ” 
ind a little. There scemed to me some- Miss Garth prang to her feet, and 
ing noticeably sycophantic in the mannet uddenly re-seated herself. “I don’t think 
of both the Cranstoun Browns. But | may o—why ? ” 
lo them an injustice. In short, I will not The boy « ilted the card I 
trust my own unaided judgment.’ Clement Vyner has called to sce het Lik 
She l 1ughed tea lily. * You have he. 
le up your mind about me, but are not “Go and tell the gentleman he has mad 
Ir them? ” a mistake .... Or perhaps you had bett 
He « p te tfled lama isk Mi Kay first. She m; be « xpect 
] | \ tl d myself to thie lady.” 
erve,” he said In such matters I do the boy vanished and her visitor stood 
make mista [It is only in this case, “up to go. They part with t 
e this d q t » con rrangement t he to |] t | t 
, that J dist pre t “uscany t tech o clock the tlollowl 
She turned | 1 not speal morning 
videntl with ij on 1s Stracl | out ered a 
» here 1 mon well-dressed witha tandi 
t t, but I thinl I the en \ pproa 
to answer letters b the sti \ie 
ML 1 for a few days, Visite h ked abrupt 
Nhe pi t t © my arrears? Then -% In replica St thei 
1 can i like working with prised 
on. i ediately reply, * Then tl lo « V Visit all right: 
ided: “I ; taken in supposing west litticult 
t\ do t] for a liv ee? “Tha nl hip 
tarted. “Ob there is no mistake a nod tracha 
t that!’ 
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nd also three doors, all closed Lhere wa his new 
ho sign nor sound of h quarry. He morning 
hesitated, but decided that te dare not risk lt was with 
opening doors, no ascending lalts, Im a into an Lhitere 
{Tal ge place Che clatte) rf the page hor . AaWalte | her alriv. 
charging down th main statrease behind weather w 
h m, decided him to return to the entranee, everity of an 
Which he regained just « the boy reached leapt and cracl 
the bottom stan t le , the 

‘Mi Kay's compliment my lord, and laced sout 
there no Honourable M Osbourne here, | hway of 1 

I she ain't applied t looms either Che inl 

Who is the lady who v in the drawing ably can 

vhen vou took my card?” laffodil 

\l (s;att Ile c. 

| ctly l li : | to e M to his face ‘ 
not let me 

hue ntenal (pl d ain Fag 

n Na ! mu ‘ 1 ln thus 1 
1 t clad] 
Ut co not. But M Gaith is Mi it « 


a 
mit tered { ed hill 
d Wa ushered into the iit drawin i t 
) | ‘ 
II ni Ll was al ta weary wh him 
{ in the interval e « : of a great Lil ] 
iounced that the hostel wa tbo » nominee 
) be ca 
\ ea I een let u 
’ ily 
] Gait t li kK 7a" 
| to tel t be in he 
at \ t | | i 
{ find her i | 
j her at | ludeed! 
‘ n to 1; \ t 
Y 
| Id 1 dict Ie 
‘ ve ' F 
[ \ oe ] ( t 
CHAPTER V » 
Who is Miss Garth? 
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| . ( ! 
o 
p that a. 
yl il ! 
t { it hen tl witar | 
] fortal art tt 
| it ] t far tol t 
t ? if t ‘ 
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“T have not decided where [I am going,” “Yes, but don't you see,” she said, “they 

she said with a somewhat troubled mien. will be off guard betore ( It is taking 
‘I think,” remarked he, “that [ had an unfair advantage, sure! 

better fix up my visit “T think not. If a 

to Streatwood, and take person has two Wan 


I 
you with me.” 


She was evident) 


ners, one tor the indi 


idual he may desire to 


tempted. “Streatwood ; conciliate, the other fot 
Is that where Mr. and 


Mrs. Cranstoun Brown 


those who are more ol 
less at his mercy, the 
ep 

“Yes. [tis they who 


have the young people, 


Inere Tact) stamps that 
haractel But | am so 
egard Lo 


these particular people, 


placed with : 
and young peopl in 
st me. The visit to 
Mr. and Mrs. Nich 


n, who live in th 


north of England, can 





The question 

Tt 

Between Bre | 

1 Teesdale S| 

ade no Tne nt, Int 
ery still as thouel 
litatine deey 

‘Wel ] said 

- and she s 
Twant to talk to you 
it—ab \ ) 
it ed to ( Ve 
lay, sald 





n 
’ tall 
‘ i si 
ny Wi » 1 | 
cal of \ 
Plen; dispen 
( ded |y 
nd. Proceed 
Well tha i 
urlous = t] ny iT **Vee's drenadtully clever, She will teel in Orion by 
nted me to do. wa stinctively for the right line to take’? rp, 1 » Ve u 
J 
You wat 
sil hae nh vou that | , I 
uN t ' 
n i | 
\ . & ( ) data 
Yi i it¢ i 
ible , 
| ' dah vanctavel ' , j be 
it \"\ { } ‘ 
if \ | I | OES 
} \ ld hee ; 
\ ] ' ] With 
! | 
tw . , ‘ ; 
family trom 4 dmaler nae ; 
troy 1 ; y | ale ‘ 
from whom tly Can exnoce wa fas +] ; 
: vis — oO bt ite tree of pett 
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Are you not afraid that I might 
out your nieces for some real 
snub, by running them down to 

‘Nota bit. I have the greatest confidenc 


you. People sometimes talk as if the 


ness. pay 
ol imagined 


you! 


ilk 
disposal of a fortune were unimportant, but 
it is never that. I am the last surviving 
Strachan of our family, and I feel I have a 
duty to fulfil as regards mine. I want to 
act wisely, and I believe you can help me 
Che Brown not poor people. 
Ihey have enough to live upon; and if 
or greedy, or vicious, 
they will be bette: hout riches. l 
not asking you to spy, but simply to report. 
Do you think you c 
“T am pretty st 
“But vou lhe 
“lor that 
o much to go to Streatwood with you, 
when yu 1 


Pe] 

to do SO arc 

they are small-minded, 
) 

am 





n do it? ” 


re that 


uld do it.” 





kine 
I want 
that 
come 


he remarkable rea 





| hardly dare consent 


to think of it, I shall be no more a spy 
than is any inquirer who scts himself to 


oy vith whom 


bd) 


or th 


contact 


ldy the psy« hvolo 


he is thrown in 


call Hen 


to One would not 
ry James a spy, for example.” 


. call a head- 


ilts his prefects 


Neither would I 


sO. 


spy, when he con 


( the tone of the sch | 
Her eyes flashed approval ‘An apt 
tration! Well, now, may I bore you 
with a little personal history? 


Go right ad,” he replied with delight 
I told 1 yesterday that IT was born in 
Westmorland. Our village—and we didnt 
ven live in the village—was seven mil 
ym a railway station. I had very 
mpa nd the 1 of one « 
id typ rhe ll thought the ( 
thoughts; held t une opinions, used the 
ime ¢clich Well, I’m ambitious, I want 


to 


to be more than a secrctary- la pite 
t I have to gather som 


DIrORKE 


free, and came 


in order to find out how the world 





I hi loved I t! ] 
| t of all I hav 
ved ‘ i ) to t tamil 
f h peop] l é 
’ l ] 
it l\t ¢ t t 
1 
exped ti 
a 
t 1¢ 
it Se ) | 
; | P 





“Thank you,” he said, 
musement. “As a man of ( [ 
inclined to suggest a g 
wed to sce the book in ret 


you to procure the mat 


Aid 
Her colour came fu -" 
seem an ungracious ingrat t the 
remains that I don’t want to } , = 
am sad 
that,’ she muttered. risis 
His bright eyes considered ] ‘ ie | 
finite relish. “I was forgetting that |] ‘y 
from Samaria,” said he, q 
[ waive all claim You « th 1 p 
unconditionally to Streatw | You field 
have made up my mi ‘ 0 h 
are trustworthy.” S 
She caught her | th, vered rc 
( “Tf anythu put one 1 f a 
( | | | | \ 
a I ‘ 
Cue A + 
» to it. I 
\ id you 1 be 
in a few d 
The soon et | V 
) tO icave | } 
CHAPTER VI 
New Impressions 
Hii family RR 
when th from & 
rived by tl | a] 
brought to Mrs. | 
“Well, Vm e! 
lhe ] 4) ad 
\ r r 
‘\ ‘ t 
f the 
| % | 
‘Oh, | 
the lad 
u ‘ 
( to 
€ t 
\ valet l 
f 
‘Good ! 
\ 
' 
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from the family. Mi 
hat was she! \ girl who had 
downstairs, and Cousin George 
friended } 


So that was the day ou dunched with 


him.’ mused Vee. We thor 
some crumpled rose-leal 
we, Phyl? Dare I hazard the guess 
arising out of the minutes just read--that 
the lady is young and attractive: 

“We didn’t see her,” said her 
hastily. 

“Phyl, I believe you re too 
field after all, said Vee with a prodigious 


in the met 


father, 


late in the 


ich, “It’s really interesting, this. 
“Surely,” pondered her mother with 
furrowed brow, “we can refuse on the score 
of accommodation.” 
“With three spare rooms in the house 
Bit too thick,’’ observed Gilbert. 
unwise to make 


‘I think you would be 
any difficulty, my dear,” said the mild hu 
band. “And I see nothing 
f-the-way in Strachan’s request. He is in 


very large way of busines ind | 


oO 


vonder he came over without a secretary. 


) lence 
spondence 
pon 


He wants to bring dow: 1 


and car as well,” went on ( lara, who seemed 


fle overwhelmed 


‘The maids will be only too pleased to 
have a man.to meal j the kitchen,’ 
ughed Vee. “We can do up the little 
room over the stabl Gil has wanted it 
ra work-room { eve » lor Buck 
p, Mater, it’s well worth doine. Even if he 
ives us only ten thor a mere drop in 


the bucket !~it would be worth your while 


ay out a hundred or so, wouldn’t it: 

Why it’s all perfectly thrilling! Not only 
the millionaire « usin descend upon 
a god in a car—but he actually bi 


with him a hated rival, «wh nh We 
overthrow by our superior strate ! Phyl 
frocks! My quarter’ 

Cheer oh! : 


we must have new 
, 


salarv is just due 


mdering yesterday why | took up that 


tupid old worl nd now I know 10 
Look at Ma! Shall I tell vou what she js 
thinking I know well as if she id it 
itloud! Tt is that the me veined 


a 

ice the ¢ rpet n t me t ill be 
n excellent chance to get the room papered 
too! I know Aunt Nich havin 

heir best room pap } hye d in les 
ist letter. ; 


remarked 


that 


Phey 


father 
bed 
through my 


”) net 


her mother 


night, a they made read Ol 


were the very thought pa Lig 


mind at the moment but how could the 
child have known. 


“Tope she won't be too sharp fon het 
taste,” returned Joe, 


cousin’s mildly 


man, his likes 


speculative. “A rich age, 
omething soft and confiding. 
dreadfully 


She will feel 


‘Vee’s 
helpmate. 
the right line to take.” 

$e 
beautiful afternoon 


hrough Stre atwood, tound 


sighed his 


level 
cicvel, 


instinctively for 


It was a when the 
wilt car coursed 
the Heriot 
hospitably opened gates otf 
On the ck 
Brown, and Phyllis 
The eyes or both, ° 
ti 
scrutiny on the s 
Miss Garth 


of the plaine t 


Road, and slipped into the 


Redmays. 
or-step stood Mrs, Cranstoun 
at her 


h their greeting 


was smiling side. 
ay thoueg!l 


were fixed in keenest 


Cousin George, 
retary. 


ore a long rough motor-coat 





Beneath th when she 


removed it in the hall, was seen a dark blue 


She wore no carmine on het 


1 


cheeks, nor blooswn on her rose, no silk 
scent. In fact, the first view 
distinctly rea 


that the 


coat and skirt 


tockings, no 
and it was 
hostess led 


uring, 
mind 


with a relieved 








the way into the drawing-room. This was 


no siren, As she ushered in her cousin, she 


murmured, confidentially : 
I suppose you would prefer 


er--Garth should take her 


that Miss 


eals with us 


He looked blank. “ Where else coule she 
take them he asked 1 a pu led way 

‘Oh, quite quite s¢ It is tar more 
convenient to me, but | onl vanted to do 
what you would like best 

That i certainl hat IT would like 
best: and now wher my other « in 
Veronica 

lle seated himself clo to Clara, near 
the low tea-table upon which the silver was 


faultlessly bright. 
“Qh, haven’t you heard? Veronica is out 
You 


ave her a 


o 
S< 


know she is clever, and het 


all day. 


father University education It 


makes a girl so capable! And when this 
League for a Hig her Life w fi. inded, just 
atte peace wa de¢ lared, she Was 1m 
portuned by all the best people round here, 
to beco ( t | ted it ft be 
honorary he ected She said sh 
ou ht to « pard he ( 1K mieht be 
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(End of Chapter Six) 
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* Will Trade Unionism Ruin Us? 


The Red Light in Industrialism 


By Our Special Commissioner 

















Hk man who first installed an engine and potential governing institutions of great 
in a factory begat what to-day we call political weieht 
¢ trade unionism. Betore long other Twenty years ago tewer than two millions 
negines came; not in single companies, but of workpeop belonged to trade unions 
in battalions. Purchased in bulk by To-day i not unreasonable to assert that 
ed noneyed peopic who hared the resulting at the vei least five million ot both sex« 
profits, these n ach ne formed the founda are leagued together as Thenbel ot one o 
lion stone ot that financial trade unton, the another of the federations. 
public company. 
f Trade Unions Spreading 
Capital Started It But the point that is most worthy of clos 
- Thus it was ( apital and vet ly r that notice lie in the knowledee that, since the 
. actually instituted the tussle wl » a the War, trad unions have appealed irresist 
present moment, is being waged at so fierce ibly to women and men na very different 
; pace. Gone like a lrage Wa the old class fro he factory « 1) ae and the 
ystem Of master and apprentice, of en term “cl; is not used with any narrow 
ployer and journeyman. Instead, a colle ness ot nificance, One iv find to-day 
tive wage-payer appeared in the gu ora Anglican inisters banding themselves to- 
poration with no soul to save, no bones ecthe the National — ¢ ey Union, 
break, no other prime motive than to Frankly, their motive is to increase theit 
carn dividends for shareholders. stipends. to p ide pensions for a needy old 
In order to be historically clear, mention are, and: 10 aoiate other sinkeeial hang 
] a be made of the fact that, iam diately that \\ iltimately benent them as a 
prior to the great factory era, trade unionism separate Community. 
t Was utterly illegal; even tor the pruden Until quite recently the clementary ho 
e for which it owed its inception—the teacher belonged to a responsib ection of 
7 | m of expense for the membet the public that was being hopeless! weated 
funeral and mitse inderpaid Now banded t 
j \\ ithin the t hundre \ ecthet I f n ’ 1 front 
‘ tch of Tarm ‘ mn ' 10 school) ( nd : i ha 
Nustra or ail tert L i 110 forced up. the tlarie I e ca 
ect action m the part, but mevely per cent he have 4 for and won 
1 dating to ! by fa 4 ndly the rieht t \ ° perannuation is col 
— el Yet toda Labo end upward cerned ild on { ( than 
ret . membes a 13 Hou ol oth an ry put the 
tom ns! noble an ential prot I pon a totally 
vo different s« foot | translat 
The Era of Bitter Fights ing the ter f trade unionism to fit. in 
. Along the roueh read between 1] aaron wvele. tina necd 
dc Mtremes there a bloodstamed trac Phose eminent res} a folk the bank 
tained and bitter tight There is ne clerk hea a rutld that ha wroucht 
P wed even to this | ee Despit vee in DrOVG! i} nancial 4 
lia the fact that tl l tihoduredd n ) {ian It i t \ vized J } ca la 
p erged with the ut ! ' ' 1 Whey et t! ’ n pirit 
oosel f their 5 ikin t! ion 1 na nonvyn } ’ it ft the London Union 
le tm 1:6, F 1 from t hery of Journeymen Basket Makers, purely bi 
eal both licensed and lized nd now wav of exampl The tieht of certain in 
tand in the light o n lidable ro On for wi ; 1, la 
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living wage 





} 


was won entirely by cohesion. 


Colliery managers as well as coal-getters 


owe allegiance to their own particular 


society. 
The only trade union that in recent years 
would appear to have suffered rebuff is the 
forces; and 
here there are reasons patently obvious. 
Strangely cnough, the 


’ 


one pertaining to the police 


group ot worke1 


that embodies a larger number of women 
and men than any other has the 
with 
domestic 


than a million. 


teast to do 


trade unionism. I refex to indoor 


servants, of whom there are mor 


To all intents and purposes, 


except in trifling degree, they are not 
banded together. 
As for agricultural toilers (our next 


largest group) their million adherents po: 
ess the option of union 
though it cannot be said that this class a 
a whole ha 


}oInIN everal 
J c 


been trade uniuniz 
they 


enioy c¢ 
, 4 


msidcrable betterment of posi 
tion, but for this they have only the ecxigen- 


cies of the war to thank, plu: 





they had sunk to the lowest depth f the 
wages scale. 
Doctors, Lawyers, Dentists 

Among the‘ other groups, though, it is 


hard to find one that is not dominated by 


its union. The ductors, lawyers, dentists, 
architects and others have in their prof 
sional societk a type nion so omnipo 
tent that it can punish its defaulters mor 
drastically than can any other civil bod 


sccing that their -very | 
confiscated without 
the trade unions have one o1 re Memb 


ot Pat 


the way, but transport and the great manu 
facturing callinys are not fat ind 

Nor is even this a picte mmin 1 
ot the trade union position lo form 
chain of sequence, the first ur Db union 
l the local bran h or lox 1 he > lod 
in Orie instances come ha al l { oO 
grand lodges. The ney sa 
tion of lodges or grand n » tl 
thre orke in on cal I ( n 
in some central bod One ¢ fed 
tions at least has act 

atu 1 Gu ! i ti 

ainped at | nt om 4 ! t 

And th not the end of :1 i 
} ach federation 1 tul I 
mmnta | ly ( 

n j 

lit , 


liament. Coal and tton have led 





ie poli y of the ruling Min 
to certain < 
cently formed 


caused 





mtroversial Questions, 

“Council of Action,” whi 

and some 

many quarters, is anothes move in th 

direction. TI 
Moreover, some of the federation I 7a 

actually intertwined and lea 


some stir 


possessing the 


power to transi 


of one tbody § workers to a 


body in 


o 


conducting a dis} 


employers or with the nation. 
As an cxample of this, the Tripl 
Labour may well be mentioned l} 


consists of the Miners’ Federation 
National Union of Railway 
Transport 


Their joint membership 1 


~~ 





Britain, the 
and — the 


lederati 


National 


is not fat rt of one and a ha 

and it 1 rthy of record that in o1 

rial sti railwaymen found for 
miners as sinews of war nearly 0,00 


The Strength of Organization 





hus will be seen the finesss 


ization which has attended the 
of trade unionism during the past quart 
of a century. ‘Those unions that are rey 


sented at the annual congrt 
together in 


closer financial 


practical sympathy if not 
bonds. 
In no sense is it the pury 


to express any opinion eithec1 


ade unionism. My mission, as | 
1ost painstaking efforts to ing 
he ramifications of this mig] 
has been to ascertain the f: 


t! down for the 


der who can both 


} bed | n ( ul > { mes. 
And, | round, with wo 
re 1 ! le rf lan » Ul 
( iam I 
here t] I ty in this 1 
ndustrial w ( How 1 
| h new cc n of 
1 l et In ¢ l 
the products of that con itt 
I on pa I I 
the Pp I \\ I 
the hb | I 
{ ' 
n | 
n 
' ; 





SM RUIN US? 





WILL TRADE UNION 





>, etry t " \ ‘ mi 
rr union, poin the way to his Utopra But, even it hi eird vision were only 
" Whether the individual Letter off beca brought to partial fulfitIment, at is meter 

Wnethet a . m : 
ch hich wages have sent the cost of living ) ing to ti to reason out What precisely 


in 3 moot ] int nieht occm Happily, our trade union 
il i i moo Oint, 


have ever been constitutional On no single 


The Crushed Middle Class occasion has tl] been any attempt to over 





Te Broadly speaking, there are at present ride the law, “Council of Action” notwith 

I who belong to trade unions and t! ( standing. In other countri t! is not the 
who form the natural pré f these so case. Among some of our Continental 
,ilU LU A 4 ail libata 4 ° 

\¢ opposition. The third estate, the poor, neighbours trade unions are openly non 

ae ; me 

Its nnressed middle class, minus the s« { constitutional; indeed, they are frankly revo 
f Capital or the armour-plate of Labour, is lutionary and “agin’ the Government.” 

. ing crushed betwixt twin rollers. M 


Innocuous without Money 





er, more and mo f the middle cla 
\ } | 7 to join a llowever, to make some attempt to answe1 





n, nion of some sort, or to f 1 one ; n the question, “Will Trade Unionism Ruin 
at there is n 
\s a matter of fact ne may almo reason to anticipate anythin flagrantly 


1 
} 


elves for their own economic salvatior Us?” one must remember t 





as, anticipate that period when practical Bolshevistic; and also that a trade union 
I 





is wa , salary tipend, without overwhelming funds is as innocuous 





He r whatever else it may be named, will | as a new-born babe. The members of ou 
n¢ to the local lodge of a trade union trade unions are also members of the State. 

in its turn, will be part of the great Fach one of us, whatever our sphere of 

weneous army of British Labour. We usefulness, belongs to a community within 

iN- are swiftly working in that d tion. Tt i a community. Workpeople collectively have 





)-( highly beneficial to belong to a demanded the abolition of income tax as 
t ciety, and daring not to. Those little affects themselves, but never,in an organized 
i indignities of which the worker has to com- nse, has there been a revolutionary move 


led plain, his actual status in the sphere of ment against the due payment ot the le 


1D cessity of carnine suf nt for Constitutionally, there i ttle to fear that 
comparison with others of his trade unionism will prove our undoing 
( vision of insurance against Only on the rarest occasions have I failed 





D unemployment—-there are halt to see bands of workers pay the customary 


an 
ade a hundr d fac 
nt of which would fail to gain a hearing | Anthem. Our King is as deservedly popu 


sets to the question, each o homage to the rendering of the National 





nt an individual suppliant, and vet w ne the prolet iat as he is in the Hm 
nstantly conceded to a powerful, collective of Lords. 
t hody, 


The Way to Disaster 
Will all Labour Strike ? Nc for the future. 1 am inclined to i 
Now, when th tate has been re hed, opinion that in an « nor t} fern 








r +} 











vee 2 The very idea spreads n welled until eventually it vn dimension 
* ‘ lly before the ir nation, ve it burst it. 

not so far-fetched as might be supy | What we do know is that in the « of 

It is depen lent sole ly whon 3 1 lf the coalminer h wat } been mount 

ganized Labour | } Ci : p ; . st did 

7 rims a huge and lengthy trike, then ha the employer yluntarils nder an ad 

) the \ hip hand. Capital re | n 7 vance. his eal ate atheros 

Ay trikes within fair bounds, for the ple stern fight, a threat or ction 

ine reas n that there j n } hat di ec ] in t | ay ' lt et} he 

the cash of the work: more rapidly, ' presen ne. } ten cadets 

tl ping away the life’s blood of the 1 a at ime © aerted thw. in hesiien 


al \nd, for the sam 
he ever wants to } 


e 


- 
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; ] } it ] Y 
perous as the industry to which it belongs, 


and no more, At the present time oal 


ts too much to be economic to the n 
mer in the broadest comme i ehse 
We hear almost weekly ot yriath ocean 


liners beine refitted that tl may burn 
bircguatal Ture four exp en it are Ta ne 
along the iron wat unclet am that ! 


been generated by oil It is not goine too 


far to state that, because our 800,06 dad 
mal-mine workers succeeded in unison in 
winning skv- high waees, tl very indi 
that ¢ ( them their « } id o4 in 
danger of 1 re extinetior 


How Ruin May Come 





From this standpoint trad nion 


b 


wages forced un the fare and so 


ing ruin. The railwavmen with tl 


directly into the hands of all opposing 


of mechanical transport. Bricklayers, in 
performing only half their pre-war tas] 
double the reward, helped ] i ] 

on a false basis, so that the mmunity, i 
cluding themselves, | iffered People 
in the textile trades drove the t « loth 
ng so high that there came as a lent pro 
test a wave of “do-without-iti that left 


many a huge employing corporation on the 
horns of doubt and dilemma and not a few 
aleswomen and sal en it of rk 


On the other hand, should trade unionism 


force the issue, and th e be d 
hen employers and 1p r f I 
another in some great arena in a position 
ate, when that triumvirate of 
the rate collector, the railways, and the [1 
perial Exchequer have done their worst, 
then it is surely time for Capit to offer a 


lead in headine-off in another direction 
Just as it was Capita 


principle of tl 


e trad nion, 


tl el plo et who, te I I 
( ense, keey ! n } 
I ‘ bservient. ) ré 
} t emplover turn 
\ l out n ] 





slightest strain. Durine the vear 1919 s 
116 schemes of co partnes hi 1) er nm ¢ y 
ence, atlecting tewer than soy t 


More than halt ot the mone paid ( 


prokt to worker came tlom som nr 

in the form of a ve } ! i ( 
In nother direction 1 han 

finn loptine thi em 

bon il 


ilar ‘ ire presumed t 

tin one 1 1] inl | 
is not tea Vt} ( | 
better than otl it their ly 

With tl n perhay ’ I 
he ent d \ 

| upON | n. Amor 

ho be ' rT 

ht b mej I emq] 

n ild sl haat 
tine ditlerence and |} n 

ain, determined to work it 

ny. 


Conciliation Wanted 





broad a | n { I 
it be et t\ I tor 
lin that t e unio! 
nin but 0 mmet! il or I ] 
» lon the parties are st T 
} ine so will tl hamr I 
) n. Ind | 1 trac ur I 
individual in ( but B 
ha weathered ro I t 
threatened or 
T) \ e point ee 
PES: \ x eat 
better off when tl h n 
if i ow ‘ In 
emplove 1 anticipate nuit 
‘ iable n 1s ¢ t] emp! t 
th pense ¢ he hol te 
nionism would yme t ni 
dundant and unwanted 
| ra pl etv for tl 
hene nd neral exper 
nion has d loped into Y 
pon of nce and defer R 
f nt ss ae , ‘ 
: ty "union sie 
} nal worl ( t 
nd Tab hand ar 
. f nol tat n hat t 
, 





The Business Girl 


Should She Control Her 


Own Income - 


and Her Earnings By Elizabeth Howell 








INCI th f 
] han tl n 
ied ei | V1 
— 
It is 1 I n 
ning a | res} 
rh 
er” eq t] ) 
< | n means a t hin wh 
dor with tl ! n rls ¢ n 
| her of 
( t » ivVD l 
nn ] 
She nts n » acer 
] he do 
- 
| ! At the 
; , 
ae el e | 
{ le ) o to wo 
n \ in th 1 
ren, ar 
WW inte 
So ugl n 
’ 1} : 
i nat 
, 
{ n 
Y +} I xtre 
nes rl is no 
for her r n 
| e her 
r her clothi: but for ve 
| irl. wl , 
> 
} er Y ith ‘ 
¢ nly, f t li 
{ ) \nd n T ¢ 
h nt to } 





1 § 
\ h t ill do 
T r } 
No Housework 
in considerir the c f +} 
1, there js me yr nt hont } 





n 
that bi Lye health ; he ha 
behind tl nter of tat a type 


ood 


writer all day 








nil paid f I } 

I 
on al 
r \ SI I yt t he 

nto he ( I 
or at least ul I nin 

[tn 1, 1 : 

I sl} diy j. he 
earning power i rall, or > Savin 
her money for ec, she 
should pay wh W h 

If the money not neede - it? 

“: f | ed 
her in some VN | ’ 
least of teaching her t 

Si é girls } ) to qd i ( 

| mate } ( kc I 

home ¢oins 

Ot cor | uc 

l 1 

h: hip to leari ¢ \ It 
somethin | he ] I t rar 
comes natural If tk 1 who earns thre 
} nds a week ar t n { 
board can be d 1 upon ten «] 
nes of I | ind OK 

tr not, I T Vi 

ompt led to « co A ban 

help in th tt 1 i I \ 

n y put ina f n t : 

hould hand j » | ther or n 
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The Girl who Saves 
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me pl I i e wl 
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her board at : 
Cll-Tes} neithe 
a spendtl nor a slave, and is sel 
upportin . s wettin r . ut of he 
work than C t the n 








+ By 
Outside M. Ellen Thonger 


Some women never enter the golden gates of the paradise of love. 


Miss Belle Gaye was one of these, and grew cynical—until for one 
brief moment she caught a slimpse—within 


ISS BELLE GAYE was n med abode was a mass of ruins. ‘ 


She had n r been a | and nvners had to e therein. 
had alway been dul Why tl rt nel f her moutl 


wa » mig ht ha puz las i 1 
el only no obser I il ot} . \\ ] } f } 
had interest enough to kn n } won, and f ; 
she wa nei! plain vVard, 1 ) n \ pa D 
pered, nor stupid red by the medicine Po n. ( 
Jeing one f the few who obey the in worth w: it? Yet, tl | 
junction, “Know thyself,’ Miss Gaye had erapes to be sour, st she 


laid an unerring finger on the reason even ately, hoy > to taste. 
before girlhood had merged into woman In middle life she found he 


hood. The good fairy who presides at ; the parents to whom she had cd 





christenings, though bestowing quite a self gone, her brothers lon nce 

reasonable number of blessings, had with Then, b , 1 ing t f 
held one gift, the absence of which nullifies, wheel, she became ricl She was a 
to a great extent, all others. She had no _ of simy tastes, and the extra mor 


power to attract. little to her. But vet it | ta 
She was not disliked, but even when a shamed ho; 

child little girls did n cuddle lose to She ] 1, had 1 1, that 1 

whisper mysterious secrets, nor small boys mercenary, that t 

present weird, broken to r half-sucked be certain, if not of ( of 

sweets; and when a woman no friends con uitors 1 t at ast f 

fided in her nor asked f niidence, mec he wanted so much to k1 

never urged her to sit out on the stairs, 1 as like—even spurious 

made a bee-line for the vacant chair besicd hing. But either mer ! 

hers. he knew unmercenary above the 
In early youth she had her dreams, not of r, she told herself with 

the impossibly handsome Prince Charmin; mile, her innate unattr: 


J , 
but of the ordinary, commonplace, pleasant reat for even a golden 1 
young fellow who enters most girls’ lives One advantage her fortune b1 


and leads them into a Palace of Bliss. She She was enabled to assent to 
never hoped for him—hope presuy 





PI I ig that she \ 
ibility—but she wished with intensity. to his 1 ( da er. It 
He never arrived. she looked fot 1 r] 
As time passed she became an onlooker ni arriv and spent 


at other people’s lives. She saw men and a dainty 1 for her. Would A 
maidens miserable apart, radiantly happy littie fond of her? But in 


’ I'l . 
togvethe rc she aw tl vorld wel lost for he was smilin her habi ] 
Jove—and she saw ardent eves grow care smilt The l was cor 
less, tender voices indifferent, regretful intensely erateful and ec 
glances cast at the lost orld \n h. that would show he1 titude, b 
the fools—-the foois! Sh iw the eradual not love, and her affectior 
tearing down of the Pala f Bliss, not in Yet her ; nt brought | ti nd 
one mighty, devastatin tach but life to a dull house, fe \ 


brick by brick, stone by stor tl little exact opposite of her aunt. 
selfishnes 4 the little irritabil 


word and bitter retort—unt : Girl frien ] l her, ar 





short of dancing men a distracted hostess 
might be, it was never Aileen who sat out, 
save as her own unselfishness prompted het 
to do so voluntarily. 

Miss Gave was a keen observer, and it 
was she who first saw two men quietly d 
tach 
merely friendly. 
forward, everyday young fellows-—just th« 


from the crowd of the 


themselves 
Both were frank, straight 
amed years ago. 


. 1 1 1 
type of which she had dre 


She grew to feel a strange envy of the 
girl, mingled with a sense of degradation 
that no man had ever cared for her. And 


alwavs she felt an intense curiosity. What 


was this love? The old question, ever in 
the background, surged to the front again. 
She felt she would give halt her fortune 
to know, to feel, if only for five minutes, 
what this love was. B i! possible ! 

She watched the little drama unfi 


iGing 


So far as character was 
thing to choose between the men—but 
ne was born wealthy, while the other had 
his own way to make in the world. Even 
before the girl herself knew that her heart 


was being won, her aunt saw for which the 


til 


concerned there 
Was It 





at colour fluctuated and the cyes grew 
shy. Again the frequent 

hed her lips. Of cou 
mtrafiness inherent in 
penniless girl was 





cynical smile 
With the 
nature the 
to the ineligible. 
iter on she spoke scriously. 

“If you marry Val Hastings, Aileen, you 
will, humanly speaking, hav 


easures 


rse ! 
human 
urning 


com! t and 
life. Wherea 


throughout your 
k Ferrand—wel!, for 


with Ri a brief pr 


10a 


it will be joy to darn hi ks and rapture 
to mend his s rt but the joy and rapture 
fade, while the darning and mendine 
main. You will have to wear your cos 
s for man asons, and the theat: 
lL be an occasional, very occasional 
, 
“But I shall have Rick!” protested the 
girl, her cheeks crimson, her eyes alight. 
“Yes, you will have Rick”—with quiet 


disparagement. “But comfort, my dear, is 


ung, love evanescent. All your life you 
Will want ease and pleasures, but in a 
ort time Rick will be no more ( u than 
\ we 1 | pi babl ] i Vv i | i) 
ie would be the opposit f the 


pendulum 


Aunt Belle!” 


i 
t 
o 
@ 
Y 
c 
a 
f 
+ 


indignant] 
| Gave smiled 


I el, Aj 


OUTSIDE 


to vou like this. Look 


marl ied people 


round at the various 
you know—not the 
but 
Bensons—they 
other. 

a thing happ: 


young 
e older. 
most devoted to 
Mr. Benson 
ned three years ago, his wife 
asserts that it was four, and they 
over the unimportant 


those a litt 
were 
Now, when 


ones, ot course, 


The 


each 


says 


wrangle 
trifle till their guests 
are fidgeting with discomfort. The Ryders 


she refused a six months’ invitation to 
India because they could not bear to be 
parted; now they rarely go out together, 


and prefer their holidays apart, as they say 
it broadens their minds! The Vernons 
neve! such lovers, but now he is 
gloomy and unsociable at home, 
wife’s greatest reproach to any of 
dren is that he or she 
father.’ “‘—~The——” 
“The Dales! 
have a 


Vere 
while his 
her chil 
‘takes atter your 
Ail er. 


family, yet Mr. 


burst in * They 

Dale 
tucks his hand under his wife’s arm when 
they walk together, and she always 
at him when he 
remarks how 


grown-up 


smuies 
comes near. [Fverybody 
nice they are to each other.” 
“Quite so. As you intimate, courtesy and 
affection aie so rarely exhibited between 
husband and wife that when it is scen every 
body notes it. My dear child, the Dales of 
this world and far between; the 
Bensons, Ryders, and Vernons are met every 
day.” | 
The girl had grown rather pal 
is the outcome of all this, Aunt Belk 
you wish me to marry Val Ifastings! 
“Certainly not, if you do not wish. 
matter of fact, my dear, I shall be very 
sorry when you do marry. I am glad to 
have you with ine.” 
Aileen flushed. “Thank you, Aunt be 


are lew 





It was rather hard atter that kind speech 
) k, a littl ntly, “But you forbid 


capable of preventing it if y 
mined. But I promised yout 
my best for you, and am so 


such a marriage would not be for your 


mate happiness that I cannot encourage it. 
She paused a moment, then said wily and 
htfully, “I do not 1 to Vv 

n your a 1 ! 
cuss the inatte kk you 
ain with me, and, as l said, | iall reg 

t if you leave, there 1 t be no cret 

understandir n () } von 
ay determit ’ 
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but there must be no link. Either 1 


perfectly free to marry elsewhere 


to vour honour.” 


It's an impasse! Ri herr 
dismally, when the two had discu 1 \i 
question exhaustively. “It is impossible few min 
marry at present, and we are no permitted k step, an 
to become engaged.” ( st 

‘I could leave home, and—and take | tled Cl 

me kind of work,” said the b then tried to 1 ‘ ‘ 

But her lover shook his head, | ne ; Den't, R not ! 

her with tender, understanding e) as | Yes, we « -. 
arms closed round her. t 

“No, sweetheart There are stil i I I 

vhom a home is the proper environment, ‘ 

he murmured, | eac , “and who” aunt,a 

would sutter horribly if th had t > J oO t n 

with the world. that ] I I t 

She ng to him. “But—but we n't ) t 
ve each other—up, Rick, I aid pit n't alter | I 
) a hting down her sob Oh, R ! ) { t 
Don't, darling, don't! 1 1 ’ } 
to cry, he whispered hu | Then | ‘N | 
broke out passionately, “1 way I 
ou trouble I ought never to have sough thinkin 
u, m to have asked n 
She ( her breat! Bu L 4 l lad } t 
you did a 
I ought to have Ik I a— n t r ( 
i richer mat But even lj | I \ vir 
t peak the renunciat h or I ] 
( For I v N it » | 
neertainty wl ht neve \ \l ( 
cager files] ! ie) — 1 ( 1 
; ‘ 
l| is Ww, nD iD . % 
of ia I 
an heey I . : 
out 1 If ! } t \ 
b t] , n of 
Q " rich 
] t-a ( l \ 
e } hear f 
V1 n h of ar t 
] J ! 
| 1 i 
] ' +} 
k I in fi 
I i ( 
7 
“ \ 
i I ad an rr a 
Ny 
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cry. For a moment eager lips were closely 
against her own in a passionate caress, then 
the clasp relaxed, and again came the voice, 
a little peremptory, yet infinitely tender 

“Run in at once, sweetheart. It is not 

ife for you to be here—the 
us. Run!” 

Mechanically she obeyed, staggering 
blindly up the path. She had no recol- 
lection of how she reached her room, but 
she found herself there, crouching on the 
floor with her face hidden in the bedclothes. 
So this was love! This wildly beating 
heart, this steel-like grip of the arms and 
close, fierce pressure of the lips! The light- 
ning cut the sky, the thunder roared and 
rattled, presently the rain pelted down in 
furious drenchings, but she saw and heard 
nothing. 

She had had her taste of the withheld 
fruit; for one moment the doors that led 
to the Palace of Bliss had swung back on 
their hinges, and the vision of that which 
lay therein had shaken her to the very soul. 


<jeo 

Miss Gaye received her visitor thi 
day in a shaded room, her back to the light. 
She thankful she had thus protected 
herself, for at the sight of him, at the sound 
of his voice, an internal shivering 
her; she felt waves of scarlet flood even to 
her hair—not for the man himself, but for 
that vision he had unconsciously shown her. 

Vaguely, and only half understanding, she 
heard him speak, yet she knew he was 
triving to do so calmly and collectedly, to 
hide nervous dread of a refusal. She looked 
at the broad breast which hid the heaving, 
tumbling heart she had felt, at the strong 


storm 1s upon 


t 
next 


was 


seized 


arms whose steel-like clasp she remembered 
and again the blood surged through every 
vein. Had all men two personalities—one 
of which they kept for the woman they 
loved, and the other with which they fronted 
the world? Through her chaotic thoughts 
he grasped something of what he was 
saving. 

“ Aileen tells me you have no « n to 
me personally—that all you want is h 
happiness. Why shouldn't we be hapy 
It is not as though we wx f tl 
who choose their lifelong partner with | 

ire than the yw yuld a i | i 
I do not love her pretty face mere] I 

) le care simp rn HH \ 
halt-h rou ul } 

We | known 1 ot ' 





have tastes in common; we are at one in— dor 
in the Greatest Thing of All.” His voice } nov 
grown half-shyly reverent lat 


Mechanically she bowed 
peech was beyond hes the 


“You seem to think it is a «] 
happiness for a short time and thet 
—or forgo the happiness and ha me s 


physical comfort and luxury. 
that counting the two birds in th 
worth more than the one in the hand? 17 
happiness is sure, and the misery 
may not come—and in any 
and luxury cannot be enjoyed till the ] 
is beaten Don’t you see that? 
He was speaking pleadingly. St 
did not answer. 
“Besides, great happiness ”—his { 
up suddenly—“is worth taking so 
to gain. Great happiness follow 
misery, perhaps, only perha 
dead monotonous level. Seeing that 
we who have to live our lives, dor 
think we ought to be allowed to cl 


-"se8.~ 


case the c 


down. 


So toncless was the single syllable th 
looked bewildered, doubting 1} 
aright, or if there were not something behir 
the seeming assent. 

His young face burnt suddet “3 
not secking secking anythi but \ 
herself,” he stammered. “I don't 
you to help—I mean, all I am as} 
that Aileen may continue to live with 
ind that you will permit us t 
We we love each other.” 


He spoke imploringly, his lij 


lips that had crushed hei again 

rushed thro her veins in an 

ne torrent » twitchine nervy S 
t get rid of him-—-she must have a 1 

moments to herself. 

“You may bring Aileen 1} 

mechanically, feelin is tl 

were being uttered without lit 

wn, 


With a puzzled, doubtful 


He found the girl ci hin I 
il] morning-room, the |! I 
which ma him blink. S I 
‘Rick, Rick! } 
] \ “What d 
| don’t kn SI 
Oh, Rick and 1 | 
| } ] I n | 
( 1 not. x mia 
I ent I 





T don’t know 


don’t know what she means. t 
Come with me, 


now if she consents or not. 
darling. ” 

Miss Gaye spoke the instant they entered 
the room. Coming from the sunny hall they 
could not see her features, but her voice 
came curt and decisive, yet with an odd 
sound of strain in it, as th ugh he 
t to articu 


found the words difficul 
late. 
“T have decided to waive my ob 
jection to your marriage.” 
Ferrand’s face burnt redly as hi 


involuntarily caught the girl’s arm 


< 2 


and drew her closely to hit 


“If you succeed you may repay me; 
shall have done my best for Aileen’s 





OU aunt I m ed Vile quit 
\ ae ‘ 
Withou Walting ft , Mi CG: 
peakin I n i 
u rained ta } 
} 1 
that ve ] n | I 
} ) Mit \ 
k of pits \\ | ; 
ntioned a s e tl youn 
| , 
Tel] Wonder whet er } . tandin ; 
his head | ute 
Ms - CO 2 h ild t he 
vou 
1) . 
Wa 1} ' 
Ww, yet mere! Le 
i ' 1 


OUTSIDE 


But the one unadorned word was eloquent 
of bewilderment, relief, and gratitude. Then 
he pulled himself together, and spoke un- 
teadily. 
“1 think 
I can make ¢g 


ill be 


ood. 


it all right; I am sure 


But—but there is always 
sum.” 


a risk, and it is—a 


large 










if not—well, I Drawn by 
happiness’ ” + soe Sa 
‘ It was. Th he did not know it, it 
was the half of he I tune 
She waved e hi 1 warnil 
‘ li UL St ( 1 \ \ if n 
ell, I. st | done 1 best f 
\ileen’s happin 
She turned away abruptly, feeling again 
that she must be alone the i ew Wa 
n trying her sorely. 
“Oh, auntie,” whispered Aileen, “how 
1 of yo I el n ! What 
n e you alte ir mit 
It i th q hh t t ! dreaded, 
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that she knew must come, yet the answer 
flashed to her mind. It was the truth— 


though as they would understand it it would 
be a lie—and it would effectually stop all 
further questioning. 











ing thing she thinks it, but that it i fo 
long—lifelong ! 

In her own room Miss Gaye, shaken and 
trembling, stared out upon the _ brilliar 


sunshine that had followed the storm 





She turned at the door before vanishing, the chaos of many thoughts sh 
her face white, then flaming to a decided _ three. 
crimson. “They are fools who choose each other {i 
“Aa kiss, ” nothing but a passing fancy, with no 
The two young people gazed at each thought for the bie things underneatl 
other, awed. yet expect to be happy. But they a 
“The memory of a—kiss,” murmured fools who, knowing that they have tl 
Aileen. “Poof auntie, poor, poor auntic! thing on carth, cast it aside for thi 
I did not know that she had ever—cared. ” goods, or for fear of hardship ( 
But Ferrand was groping for that which But worst of the three—thrice f ’ 
lay behind. “She did not say ‘the they who, having entered their Pa 
memory,’ she said ” Suddenly with a sliss, proceed to tear it down, n n oF 
hot flush he resolutely turned his honest mighty cataclysm, but brick by brick, n 
young mind from further questioning. “It by stone—the little selfishness, 
is her secret, dear,” he said quietly. “It irritability, the snapped word and b 
is not for us to try and probe it. We will tort—until the beautiful abode is a 
never speak, nor think, of this again.” Nor ruins.” 
had he ever the slightest suspicion of the The hurry of her thou 
truth. suddenly she flung herselt on i 
Then with a happy laugh he caught her her bed. “While outside there are tl 
in his arms. “Mine!” he said exultingly. who merely for the sake of one glan 
“Thank God, mine! And we must reme m- would give—give "ot was half ; 
ber one thing, sweetheart: it’s up to us to self-derisive laugh, half ) ul Di 
prove to your aunt that love is not the fleet- their fortune. God help us! os 
4 >CgS RDP 
THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE 
“ O": tell me where t best way li the way that w not t 
The quickest road, the shortest road, to the Land of Hear , 
The happy land where Love is king and joy is ever new 
Where songs and sunshine never end, the land whe dreams cc t ' 
** Oh, take the dusty hard hi road, but ta'« with a will, 
And with a song go through the vale and, singing, | ast the 
And slacken speed, if there be need, to help your neighbou Al} 
And ere you know it you shall come to the Land of Heart’s Desire.” 
** Oh, tell me where it is—the land of loving hea \ kind, 
Where all in others hap ness their own contentment ind 
By lonely paths and peaceful lanes I seek my journey’s end 
And I have wandered far in vain—oh, tell me why y friend |” 
** Oh, take the du nard id ind i 1 
And with a son > thr t| ale and t brea 
The old. old y t} or vay that aan “? tis 
And it will | Sy stra t and to Land of Hea : 
Grace MAry N 
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P ith all S f Or the A Frank Exposure of Some 


Middle- Aged 


HERE are certain questions which are 
continually knocking at the Door of 
Life for settlement, and to which all 
of us at one time or another have to supply 
Not 
many years ago these problems had to deal 


some kind of reasonable answer, so 


with the days of our youth: for cxample, 
“The child! What will he become? 

“The girl! Must she get married?” But 
to-day we find the hands of the clock have 
moved forward. We admit now gencrously 
that “youth must be served,” and fer contra 
we concentrate our thoughts on such que 

tions as “Middle Age! When does it be 


gin? How can it be overcome?” 


Times have Changed 











You see, the trouble is this Middl \ge 
is not what it was in the early days of 
Queen Victoria. ‘Then en could wear 
beards and womenfolk could don caps, and 
at the age of fitty-five it wa no disgrace 
lor t d folk to leave the race for com 

ercial success quit nly to the young 
and the swift. Since then thines, of course, 
have become Cnormo \ peeded 1 !? Phe 14 

tte learned case here are fe excuses 
that will pass muster r da n over to 
dignified leisure. Eve cre we are faced 
Y the demand, “The pace 1 be in 
( (dl, 
No Old Men Now 

That was the fact that contronted en 
and women in all its stark reality when out 
p nt King George « e to the throne 
How ch more pressin nd ipsi nt | 
It now the Great War ha ’ two 
millions of our best and hest li nt 
oblivion, and the cry through the world is 

More labour rs! No wonder when a 
Naive countryvwoman ec eviden the 
er week in a pol court, and referred 

a Tespectable witn ed fifty-five a 

Very old gentleman here \ ( roi 
t tat rhyte Indeed, | ; pole 
ni ted gst ‘8 rt the e are no old nthe 
a here in G it Britain Cs 
ni \ do ra | 
London, for 22 , | : ne 
» lor age is no loner mh excise fo 
1359 ? 
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Insidious Snares 
By Stanhope W. Sprigg 
health and 


strength, everybody expects you to “carry 
on!” 


getting out of harness. Given 


A Distinct Epoch 





Nevertheless, Middle Age is quite a dis- 
tinct and definite epoch. It has its advan- 
tages. It brings its own compensations 


It is absurd to ignore it, as some people are 
prone to do—women, with the dumb but 
subtle flattery of dress and timbre of voice, 
men with an increase of boisterous spirit 


and repetition of the stale cliché: 
that I never felt younger in 
of life!” For if it 
he true, as we so often find by experience, 
that 


“ My boy, 
[ assure you 


the whole course my 


“youth must be served,” it is equally 


undeniable that ‘Middle Age must be 
faced.” And precisely on the way we con 


front it do our mental, moral, and spiritual 
happiness depe nd. 
Now let us be quite frank with ourselves 


on this matter. Let what 





us try fo sce are 
the pitfalls that are ever in readiness to 
engulf the pilgrim who tinds quite suddenly 
he or she has practically, without any warn 
ing, stumbled upon Middle Age. 
A Startling Discovery 
Well, first and foremost, IT suppose, ts the 


suddenne Middl 
by 


with it 1 


covery ot 
We are startled 
ple al 


or ail \ge 


onrush, 
ot 


existence, Ils 


and then are me to de n on 


fashions 


two according to our individual 
characteristics, Kither we are overwhelmed 
by its magnitude, and never get up properly 
om our. fe h, OF We are swept inte 
putting up what Americans would call “a 
huge bluff,’ under which we pretend that 
we, at all event are not subject to the 
way of Fath Time, and that a kind of 
immortal and rather pathetic Perpetual 
Youth is our own peculiar physical pos 
session 

Personally, | think both hese attitude 
are blunder Chey only be question 
at the best \t the worst the are untrue 
Middle Age 1 n boevey under which an 
one otu in excusably collap Neither 1 
itadream, a phantom, a mirage Wi hould 
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we not then cheerfuily admit its existence? 
If we did we should extract more than 
half its sting from it and double its balm of 


blessedness. You see, one of the principai 


pitfalls of Middle Age is—it imparts /ard- 
ness. Most often its victims are not con 
scious of this. When they come upon any 


I 
of its manifestations the y ud them a 
Points of Strength, Proofs of Disillusion, 
but the fact remains they are nothing bette 
than the results -of Hardness And I say 
here and now, without any reservation o1 
cquivocation, we were not meant to be hard 
when the upward slope suddenly ended and 
we began to move gracefully down the faz 
ide of Life’s Mountain. We were meant to 
he sweet, and because hundreds of thou- 
winds of men and women never realized 
this as they topped the crest they have sunk 
ower and lower as time went on, passing 
om hardness to bitterness, and from bitter- 
And when the i 
have gathered finally about them they hav 
ned their eyes to God and have ask 
‘Why He 
made Old Age so verv, very hard?’ 
Upstairs, m 
-o on her kr 
lather, but her prayer will bear little re 
emblance to theirs, for it will be for 
strength from On High to bear their way 
wardness, their cruel utterance, and the 


ness to selfishness. 





n pitiably quavering accents 


aybe, their daughter iv ob 
1ees in appeal to her Heavenly 


monumental! acts of selfishness. 





Middle-Age Tragedies 
After all, what are the ordinary t1 d 
that confront Middle Ave? Let not be 
ague about them. Let us be precise and 


take a few of them quite openly, and | 

ncy you will agree with me that by doin; 

» we shall strip them of practica thre 

fourths of their terrors Are they not 
Sil | to tl 

1. M \ I have not made \ 


( ] 1d ) ] in « ‘ 
of my « di 
q. | My 1 . 
ci I 
] | d 
f 


Finally, you may be driven to write in 


your diary the words of the Rev. Si 





CGcorge Cornewall-Lewis, 


the Herefor 
clergyman who was also a bit of a pl 
pher: “Life is not happy, but it’s rather i 
teresting!” Or you may become a co 
plete victim of the blues, and decide li 
a famous Shakespearean scholar did wl 
he found his youth had vanished for eve 
“Nothing matters—much!/” 


A Cure for Pessimism 





If you do, however, reach this last ¢ 


refuge of complete pessimism, I hi 

remedy to submit to you. | h M 
out a complete list of your disappoint: 

and disillusions. Study it with s 


After all, if you are sincere you wil 
make one very remarkabl 

it. It will be this. All at once 
realize it i h 

ably and utterly selfish ! 











You see, what has happened is tl A 
he time ] been thinkir } ] 
h \ land whi | I 
Not once have yo eve t 

hought of what you have 1 
to io ir to y cl j A. % | 
t | oC And vet I \ t 
rie hill } M \ ( 
l I 1 view I } 
e ¢ 
I 1 so that \ I 
| ( led t do 1 
If i not < 
your own trouble 
| n And nyway, if 
trate on yo f. do conce! 
hich vou can improve ] 
1 of Heaven fereth 
rong man | eth it awa\ 
Age brook stalwart treatment 
truth a turning point, | 
then just as easily in the wron 
the right 
After all, there are few of 
t our hand n our heart nd 
\ hout he tion to fo] 
tion 


a i 

» | 

‘ 1) 

S 1) 











PITFALLS FOR THE MIDDLE-AGED 


Yet this, observe, please, is not exhaus- 


‘ive cross-examination. It does not demand 
even an ordinary spiritual standard It is 
in a way, frankly utilitarian, and I don't 
uppose there will be a single reader of th 


eivht items who could not improve upon 
them at sight. 
‘Too Late !” 
ee 

Not long ago I had lunch with one of 
the most clever and popular doctors in the 


United States, and we quite by accident 
got into a discussion of Middle Age. And 


he told me a very curious thing about a 


book of essays he had written. It was 
this. The book had sold by thousands, 
but all the letters that he had received 


from readers, and all the criticism that he 
had got from personal friends, turned upon 
what he had said about Middle Age. THe 
had quite casually advised American men 
to be at some pains to take up a hobby as 
a protection to themselves when _ their 
pulses began to slow down, and lo! there 
descended upon him shoals of letters from 
middle-aged folk regretting 
ness, sorrowing because his 
warning had arrived too late. 


loneli 
little 


their 
friendly 


I for one, however, could not believe it 
was “too late.” I argued it only needed 
concentration on the right points and 
Middle Age with its dignity, its wisdom, 
its trained outlook, and its essential charity 
and sweetness could always be lived in its 
fullness. And the doctor, who had not long 
returned from a tour of the hospitals of 
France and seen true sut ring at first 
hand, agreed with me. “To paraphrase 
Shakespeare,” he said with a boyish lau rh, 
“it only requires ‘thinking’ to make it 
so!” 

Anyway, it’s a mistake, almost a crime, 
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to fall into the most common pitfall of all 


and that is, to try to cheat the year 
Give Time his due Don't postpone or 
ignore the payment ot his account My 
doctor friend told me a sheaf of sad stori: 
concerning American men and women who 
had refused to get old. They were 
tragedies, in short, for practically every 
one ended on the tragic note. And the 
moral was always the same: “Don’t hum- 


bug Time if you don’t want him to turn 
suddenly in the long procession of years 
and humbug you!” 


Make Your Good Resolutions 





Never mind if you are fifty or fifty-five 
years of age, you can still make good re 
lutions. As Dr. 
the other day, 


frank Crane reminded us 
“the efficient man (o1 
woman) is the one that knows his weakness, 
not the one that knows 
strength.” And for the a 


his 
nent 


only own 


Lint! of the 


t 


right poise he advised us to make these ten 
resolves : 

1. I will live one day at i time 

2. I will adjust myself 

3. I will be happy. 

4. T will take ¢ of my body 

5. I will improve my mind 

6. I will be agret ble. 

7- I will have a ood pt imme 

8. I will not be id. 

q. I will ttle the sex q stion 

10. I will satisfy my co i 


“With these,” he pointed out, “you will 
not be a: Middle-Aged Drifter, tossed about 
by every wind of h 


lappening, and arriving 


wreck You 


at the evening port an empty 
will steer by the fixed stars. You will be 


Self-Driven.” 
be between yourself a 


Self-Mastered, not 
The rest 
Almighty God. 


should nd 













HiIl: wonders of bird mig 


ration are, of 
course, a subject of common discu 
sion, but it is not 


ster 


o generally known 
than our the 
animals, in addition to the birds, 


that in va territories own 
perlorm 


full of 
are the wanderings 


gigantic transcontinental journeys as 
mystery and romance as 
of the feathered millions 
Take for example the buffaloes that long 
Many years have 
skull 
level of the landscapes 
millions of these creatures 
at one time passed to and forth, but the 
tories of those days, when the trains of 
buffalo hunters set forth to 
herds, will live on in 
from which all such romance is 
It is hard for those of us who h 
conception as to the vastness of the prairies 
to form an idea of the vastness of the buffalo 
herds that once roamed We 
are apt to picture their ex consist 
of bands of wild cattle, straying here 
and there, rather rmy of giant 
locust sweeping the undulations of 
' 


i Jands« ape in a black wave of invasion— 


ten 


ago roamed the prairies. 
elapsed the last 

faded into the ere) 
over 


since wild buffalo 


vhich tens of 


meet the voy 
the 


now 


aging regions 
ne. 


ive no 


these wastes. 


tence as 


than as an 
over 


of millions of mighty cattle, blac] 


ine 
> 


the horizon on every side, moving north- 
ward or southwards, teeming into the 
hollows, oozing over the ridges, buffaloes as 
countle as the stars, every animal m<¢ 


on, steadily on, in pursuit of the vanguard 
of the mighty host. 

It is the spring of the year 
is me Iting on the ridyv 


and lo ! 
ir bl i¢ ky 


The snow 
but the northward 
not vet heard 
In North Dakota 


vovaging gweese 


in the cle 


the 
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The Romance of 
Animal Migration 


- a were nt 
epee age 
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buffaloes are dotted over their wi 
rounds in the valley of the 
: 


to-day the wa 
the 


rm un seems to 


trically long lassitude of wint 
an old cow raises her 
wards the north, then, 
vague longing, 
grunting as she walks. Hler « 


head and | 
prompted by 
Fy 


: 
she sets ¢ t 


her children’s children—-for t 

lived always in families—fall 

then, as the infection spr: 

herd, till a vast army is formed. Ot 
come and still others trea 

of buffaloes trickling over tl 
creeping down the valleys, all w 
heads towards the north, all t 
body, it ] by ne who h; 


before and in whom the rest 





Thus, in due course, an 
host of voyagers is formed n arn 
haps of ten miles from flank to 

> mil from vanguard to 
shoulder to sh 
-r of moving hoofs cat 
earth many miles away 

Other creatures are vi rT 
with them--straggling | 
wolves, hanging to the heels of 
ready to pick off those who bi 


re so weak that they fall and 


down by the rest—he lt 
erizzly, to m even fl T 
of way, while high t 

pe cks 1 the inf te, tl r 
bird the | urd the r 
headed ea —watch 01 t 
mat h 

But death | Se al 
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THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL MIGRATION 





till covers the Llandse the mighty 


rivers, frozen from bank to bank, deeply 


pe, and 


buried under the drifts, are crossed unrecog 
nized by the moving army. The 


, has set a thousand little rivulets trick 


Waltmloag 


ling under the snow, and beneath the ice 
there already moves an undercurrent ot 


limpid water. There is nothing to indicate 
as the days pass that the rivers are thawing 


out from the bed upwards, and so one day 


as the buffalo horde rolls down into the 
white hollow of the landscape, there is a 
booming and crashing, and the black wate) 


rise up from the seemingly level ground. 
So the vanguard of the great army goes 
through, and from the noise that fills the 
heavens we know that the tragedy being 
repeated for miles 

Nor does it end the: 
can, the giant host, and 


happens next. 


on every side. 

Picture, if you 
t to imagine what 

It is said that 


once a WV 


regiment marched over the brow of a cliff 
in the pitch darkness, those in th I 
having no knowledge as to what \ sing 
place in the silence ahead. So thi ffalo 


army on, every ani 


obsessed by the migration fever 


moves 


and tier after tier, rank after 
rank, the forerunners are 
crowded to their doom by the 
blindly following mass. 

Thus I 
rivers carried tens of tho 
of buffalo hulks to the sea. and it 


a fact that many of the 


each spring the prairie 


isands 


island 


iat to-day exist in the Missouri 


I 
River were originally built up 
trom the carcases 
of migrating buf- 


ilo. For three 


’ 
nths ¢ h ea afer A 
ny of the r}" f 44 *\ ~ 
J I the rive Ny “4X 
Were black with 4 <3 
buffa ) hil } al 
iitalo, while the 2» 


stench of the 
stranded hulks 
ude such waters 
unapproachable. 
Blizzards also 
Were among the 
buffaloes’ foc 
and sometiy 
Whole herd 
ry animal wit! 


ts head toware 


the storm, we 
ind standing 


rigidly in the hol- 


{ 





lows when the northward voyaging sun 
thawed out the drifts. 
Such were the buffaloes’ natural foes, and 


> 
when the white settler joined hands with the 
elements their fate was inevitably sealed, 
1872 and 1882 the records of white 
hunters alone told of the destruction of four 
million buffaloes; in 1883 only three hundred 
were killed, and in 1884 the tragic record 
came to an with the entry that no 
buffaloes were killed, for none remained to 
kill. 

But the 
land, for 
creature 


setween 


end 


buffalo 
countle 
the best and easiest acros 
hills. So the buffalo trail became the 
voyager’s trail, the voyager’s trail the pack 
man’s trail, and to-day the 
continental railways thunder through 
mountains by roads which were once 


left its mark upon. the 


ages had taught thi 
routes 


the 


trans 
the 
trodden 
black by multitudinous cloven hoofs ! 


t ‘ 


great 


As can well be imagined, the departure of 
the buffalo r 
readjustment 


sulted in the necessity for much 
and 


the 


edis i mone. the 
redistribution among th 


children of Not only. the 


prairies. 





“‘Here and there a hulking grizzly, to whom 
even the wolves give right of way ”’ 
Indians suffered, but also the jackals of the 
tidges and the wolves of 
The buffaloes 


the prairie hollows. 


were gone, and in thei 
place were better firearms, poisoned 
baits, steel traps, and the many other 
engines of destruction that the white man 
brought to bear im what might aptly be 


termed the “wolf war, 
with the Indian War, 
the buffalo wolf 


raiding the rancher’ 


running concurrently 
that followed, For 
became cattle killer, 
herds at dead of night; 


how 
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took: to round: 
ranch homestead 


the prairie grizzly up the 
foothill flock and no Wi 


afe from the ravages of the coyote. But 
it was a one-sided war from the first, and a 


bounties steadily soared, the last of the 


grizzlies 
anyons ot 
the 


buffalo slaying 


} 
the ¢ 


melted into 
Rockies, 


the while 







“The prairie grizzly took to rounding up the foothill flocks ”’ 


themselves to the intermin- 
the North West Territo1 


or to linger at 


wolves betook 
ore ot 
there to course the deer 
rating caribou. 

the buffalo herds once « 
the 


able ts 
heels of the mig 
For, a 


the biddir yr of 


lrif{ted to 
drift th 
caribou to-day, for these antlered cattle of 


season SO 


> 


the northern forests are endowed with the 
ame restless longing--northwards each 
pring through ice and blizzard, and south 
in as the sun turns south. The caribou, 
like the buffalo, have their recognized mi- 
ing routes, and in parts, as for in- 

ross the 1 n land of V.abrado1 
10 Liri¢ ! { im i h 

trod 1 | the | of 

ih l L! n i the 
Domin f | i tl Rockies, 
ue well known to the hh , Who lie in 
it f tl " | 1 kill 





hundreds of them. Tor the caribou, th 
at other time hy and whimsical, seem 
lose much of their fear of man wl trave 
ling thu A human city ha sprung up <¢ : 
the highwa hich for centuries they ha 
recognized at ; 
when again 
’ r herds have d 
with the season ther 7 


have passed wi 
eyed th gh tl 


thoroughfares, st h 








ing wonderingly at ‘ 

the citizens. ; 
The caribou ; ' 

marvellously « . 

ped to perform th 

journeys. Ragin 

blizzards may be 

them, when « 

animal is shut 

from its fellow 

a swinging wall 

blackness. S 

Nature t 

caribou hoofs wl 

click loudly at ev ; 
tride, and the so , 
serves to keep 

herds together, 

as the twittering 

birds, heard in th 

heavens during d 


autumn n 
keeps tl I 
migrants t 
Bea 


with ice, 


~N 


~~ 


rded and cak 


endlessly over the endl drifts, the carl 


would fa 





re badly but that N 

equipped him with spreadin I 
by which he is enabled to walk with 
where any other deer would fl 
sink. His way may be barred by inlat 
seas, but even these do not tur le tl 
trend of the voyaging herds Vl 
plunges in, and rest follow 
swimming high out of th 
has equipped the caribou \ 
the way of a coat, which 1 nly rer 
him impervio to cold, | il 
niable } 
each hair 1 t ! 

The Indi ot! bari i 
lep t { 
Like t | f 

anil 4 











THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL MIGRATION 


by the braves, 1s cached underground by the 
women. Thus, following on, the Indi 

establish a long line of cac hes, winter find 
ing them far afield, and thence, from cache 
to cae he, they work the il way hac k nmta 
their original range with the di 

But the lives of these barren lands tribe 
are one endless struggle against the inexor 
able forces of nature. One year the caribou, 
for some unknown reason, forsake the route 
which for years they have traversed, and the 
Indians, lying in waiting, find themselves 
face to face with winter and _ starvation. 
Again, the wolverine may strike their line 
of caches, and when the red men come along 
they find store after store pilfered and de- 
filed, and themselves hopelessly stranded in 
the midst of a gameless land. 

In those vast territories all wild creatur 
migrate to a greater or a less degree, even to 
the tiny lemming in the grass, which may 
die in millions during their journeys, so 
to render a whole settlement uninha 
but the two cases I have described, the 
buffalo and the caribou, may serve to show 
that the romance of great journeys is not 
peculiar to the birds alone. \s to the 
caribous’ numbers, the herds of the Arctic 


wning spring, 


Prairie are estimated at thirty million head 
and a prospector, camping in the heart 
these barrens, told me some years agi 
Witnessing one of the annual migratior 
He was camped at the edge of a deep valley 
running like a gigantic wheel rut across th 


face ort 


I 
le ntrs the chlhf } I - cal 
le country, the chiifs on either side 


0 deep and precipitous that the valley 





far helow defied the penetration of 

an feet. Overlooking tl no-man’ 

he one evening wa cloud of du 
rising on the still air far up-the valle It 


proved to be the 


vanguard of the 
caribou 


: nigration, and for three hs. 

lays and nights the host drifted 

y, herd following herd, while at 
g 


( 
| 
times the valley 


ra st 
ey with 


n. So great 
are the caribous’ 
number S in 


b] 

deed, that a 
gigantic com 
pany—the North 
\merican Rein 
deer Company— 
has been forme ia 
tot the purpose 

of 





ranchine 
ate - °o 
hese animals. 





Even in our own small island I have 
known a winter of exceptional severity to 
drive all the blue mountain hare icro the 


ranges in search of some sheltered valle 
warmed by the i. breezes; | have 
stoats to gather into loo ciplined 
packs and for ke the high [ have 
seen the kingly red deer come trailing down 
from the hills, fording the rivers o1 
swimming the lakes in their headlong search 


known the 





for a gentler clime—just as, in the North 
‘West Territory, I have known the sudden 
and wholesale destruction of the rabbits 
by disease to result in the immediate 
migration of all other furred and taloned 


denizens to a_ healthier land, » that a 
valley which but vesterday w pulsing 
with life may to be found to be silent 


and deserted, 


b 1 
h 
A 
7 f 
Ee an [| 
4 ‘ ), 
. fA | j ¢> 
EAs 
| 
i=] 
Ati 4s 
{ 
tlie , 
. = Ae \ 
/ 


‘““Again the wolverine may 
strike their line of 
caches ”’ 








Temptation 


: HAT’S Brown Willy, sir. The 
other’s Row Tor Camelford lies 
on the farther side of them—six 

al even miles! ” 

John Cazalet nodded. ‘The boy driver, 
who had pointed with his whip at the two 
Cornish “mountains,” relapsed into silence : 
the old-fashioned vehicle left the main road 
for a side one, passing from the open mooi 
land along hedgerows bordered with trees 
The flanks of the mare began to lather, ‘The 
drivet mopped his face with a blue hand 
kerchief. John Cazalet, in his black par 
son’s clothes, was much hotter than either of 
them. But he sat wide-mouthed, half intoxi- 
cated. The air, the scent, the sights and 
ounds of North Cornwall are not precisely 
those of London’s East End. 

It was the first hour of a six wecks’ oasis. 
Ile was going to take charge of the church 
and parish of Nancarrow, where the vicar 
was lying moribund at the vicarage, where 
the sick man’s son—a London solicitor—had 
invited Cazalet’s Plaistow vicar to officiate, 


and where the Plaistow vicar —- very 
generously—had sent his curate in his 
tead. 


The road ran downhill for a little, switch- 
backed on for a coupk of miles and farther, 
then emerged upon a village green. Great 


Ims studded it: elms the taller and more 


remarkable in that trees are so scarce in 
North Cornwall with its wide and wind 
blown moors, 

The conveyance was halted before an old 
but re fronted, inn. 

“Thi is where you are to top, sir,” said 
the driver. “TI wasn’t to take you up to the 
vicarage. There is no lady—only 1 


and Mr. Courthorpe is too ill!” 

Cazalet nodded and _= descended, An 
amiable landlady greet Lhim. Dinner w: 
erved peedily ina pleasant upstai tt 
room. He finished it with enjovment het 
he strolled to the window and looked out 


upon the grecn 


ward in the middle of the great elm tree: 


It was wonderfully calm and restful: the 


wa altogether innocent of humanity ave 


where, in a far corner, two hoolbo wer 
pla ine at atel Cazalet, at the pen 
window, opened his mouth and inhaled th 


By 
Austin Philips 


clean air with rapture Che react 
the Kast Iend—where he had j t 
against an epidemic of scarlet fever, f 
and heart-broken ps ent almost 
tears to his eye 

“This is Peace,” he said to himself, 
last l’ve found real Peace!” 

He spoke aloud—and _ blushed 
it: for the door had just been oper 


the landlady stood in the root \ 
followed her a broad, short 
of a certain personality, the 
breeches and carrying a rathe 


in his hand. 
“Mi Hawken il he aid, | 
eentleman is one ot the churchward 


lle thought you mieht like to 
church! ” 

Cazalet and the newcomet op 
handshak« The landlady, dep 


churchwarden—a man of fifty and a1 


builder in a small way of | 


the curate to the church Mucl 
was twelfth century. The squat fon 
pure Norman There wet 
scrolled and ancient stained-¢] \ 


representing incidents in the m 
a famous Cornish saint. 

carved end-pieces. Above tl 
figures in blue and gold, which ] 
most glori ly with the col of t 


exqui ite old church. 


“It’s very beautiful,” said ( 
ently. “Who paid for tl est 
it wasn’t done y very ma 

No, sir. It wi Mr. Arn 
present squire’s uncl His house 

is close bv here three or fou 
vards awav. ‘That reminds me, sir, | 
to tell you Fe 1 t! ( | 
many peopl don’t quit ( t | \ 
tage is always eiven Cor u n 

First! ” 

‘Yes, sir. Before the rest of 
vation It f eiving it from tl 
ide of the rit: i 1 rh to tl 
Mii ( yu ] iT] the Vical he ve 
r, and he’Il never get bette | 
n th I Id ‘ it to the S 

And Mr. (¢ t | 
(Oh an it 





‘More and more he found himself marvelling 
that such a woman was unwed ’’—». 11 


was frightened to offend 
und the two men parted at the gate of the 


the curate crossing the green 
reached the inn and turned away from it 
He wandered down a lane. 

He was disturbed—disturbed and restle 
worried and disappointed ; 
Trouble lurked 
this old-world village. 
at Plaistow was there ; 

A squire at Lanavet—a petty, un-Christian 
‘yrant, so proud and so vain of his so-called 
ocial supremacy as to expect to receive the 
acrament before his fellows were served! 
It sounded almost incredible 
fact, he would not personally be party to 
it. He could allow no priorities at God’ 


greatly uneasy 


Here no more than 


meant a quarrel and re 
turning to London the next day 

He sought his be droom, resolute and stub 
He was out again 


A dozen people attended it 
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Urawn bq 


Sydney 8S. Lucas 


eason a handsome man with a Vandyke 
beard and fine features, but wearing un 
usual-looking spectacles, advanced from the 
front seat. A woman-—doubtless his daugh 
ter—followed after him. They took up thei 
position before the rails at the very centre 
of the altar: the remainder of the small 
congregation kneeling at their right hand 
and their left. Cazalet did not hesitate. 
He gave the rich no precedence. Working 
from south to north of the altar, he adminis 
tered the Sacrament in the ordinary wa 

After the service, Hawken, the church- 
warden, came up to him. They walked to 
gether towards the churchyard gate 

“Mr. Armitage hasn't introduced himself 
to you, then, sir,” said the builder 

“Noa.” 

“T expect he’s angry. He’s a stern man 
—something of a recluse, sir. He’s only 
been here this last vear or two. But I 
suppose you don’t mind.” 

“Mind! I am here to do my duty, Mr. 
Hawken. And my duty is to be no respecter 
of persons in the [House of God—or 
outside ! 





— 
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Matins 
habitually. 


came. 
Despite the 


compared With. tl 


people 
terance of 
Pp eacher the 
face. The Squire, who, wit 
warden, took round a collecting 


at the priest fixedly as he 


thi 
with 


long, thin, mu 


bright e¢ 


put 1 
salver. 





Cazalet, calm, unarrogant, sus- 
tained the critical gaze. 

In the vestry afterwards, th rate felt 
omeone touch him on the ar He ned 
and saw Mr. Armitage and bi | msel f 
to withstand arbitrarin ness 
must come. 

“Won’t you walk d have sor 
lunch with u You must at tl 
inn! ” 

Ca alet tarted The S ] wa so 
different from what he ha pect 
he had looked for rudeness; and Mr. Armi 
ta $; manner, though shy, w: th « 
teous and kind. H accepted \ lline 
Ten minutes later the two n were ¢ 
the hall of Lanavet Manor 

It was an Flizabethan man a 
grass-covered courtyard in the ¢ — 
portcullis entrance and 1 ex 
foretime the home of I i] 
once defied Queen Elizabeth 1 vat 
heavily mulcted for ref to come ft 
London at the biddi of t itocrat 
Queen. Miss Armitage had arrive Ire 
She was of middle height, yet lo t r 
by reason of her slender He kin 
ft and her face w: fresh red and 
he wore no powder—which pleased C let 
much. 

3ut she made no ereat impress on | 
She went to take her hat off: and he st: 1 

ind the grour with her fat] At tl 
back of the house was a t le 
bowling-green under tall and_ glorious 

lr a 

The luncheon gone sou 1. M \rmi 
P a - cea) bit 
he warmed rapidly towards ! visitor and 

Husion wa n to | t rctic 
that morning, at ¢ ht o’cl k irat 
was completely at a lo to le hi 


f which he had been inf | 
The meal w oo T ‘ 
hist Mr. Armitage 1 
: < let , ] ¢ 





t ne 
n 
' 
\ ‘ 
it 4 
nd ‘Vi 

\ litt p cha ] 

l Armit 

t u { et 1 washec 


tle 





had ta 


naturally, a man of cult t rh 
opportunities for g were so , I 
and writing d te lyrics was tl $ 
leisured hour He | t P ? 5 
publishing But t Sow friet 
urates to ¥v mt 
Truit 1d not enc ( mi! < 
His host’s knowledge 1 | 
least it astonished him until somet!l 
denly came » | I 
kixcu re 1 M y i 
t my I ‘ 


\dard on t t , 
Parhan 
7 
no ’ ’ ‘ th 
nd wa 
There wa , to 
Armitage asl 
P e 
Do t \I ( 
Cazalet ] 
aS" 
nad ( in r 
hrilled 1) ¢ iT cor 
th ed him- 
1 hter h veet and 
it met ' h 


1 it T 
redd ¢ But I’m 1 t 
bad 
Oh, \ | 
Mr. Arm \ 
rin 
rt 











bound by, another woman i nh 


tie earliest day Ol courtship, o na 


never been drawn to # 
woman on whose 
1g—at her lo 


upper lip, 


He kept loOkKINg a 
right hand he was _ sitt 


short proud 


straight nose, lic! 
her red full mouth, her beautiful skin which 
was kissed he winds of Cornwall and 


} 
mMooriands ; 


washed with the rains of the 


nd at her like spun silk 
and which hé 
p red gold. 


il 
w sensitive! How utterly different from 





ds of copper and 
ow delicatesshe was, a 
dad once attracted 
had 


a long one—had coarsened with the passage 


Doris, whose athletic ways ha 
I and who—their engagement been 
of the years. 

As for her voice, it filled him 
with terror. It 
heart-strin 
some past lite, and to be part of something 


which had once belonged to him, 


absolutely 


, , , 
dgdrew like a DOW upon bh 


It emed to come out of 





in another 
or world. 

with his 
Then he rose to 


After dinner he talked literature 


host until eleven. leave. 





Mr. Armitage went with him to the door. 
“You must come and > meé I y 
soon,” he said “T liked your sermon. 


\nd, by the way, I’m so glad you didn’t 
sing] ut at the eight 


the custom for gent 


o'clock service 





ration I 





y’ man, and no one 


\ seemed to notice 
Or object to 


to bring myself to tell poor Courthorpe— 
, . ™ . 
who is dying—that I would so much rather 


it ceased.” 


Cazalet shook hands and le village 
vards. It was not, though, of the incident 
£ } +7 " ' " 
of the eight o’clock servi that he was 


Inking as he went. Al 


able and compellin 
mitage stood in front of him. He \ 


\ 


\ 





simply hew31/ ' 
simply bewildered by her sit ni She 
id not even wear an eneaement ring Hov 
| 
1 a woman had « p being 1 
$a thing could not ur t 
1 
He fell asleep. thinki , In tl 
a came a letter fr Doris Eldri 
| 
4t Was not n ffectior lett It 
ly wanted tinction It was al 
Vulgar and quite ¢ 
1] mA 
1 hed fect , 
30 ¢ fee) ‘ 
le ni le 
in cha ] t 
\ | 
Lanave | 
cl t ¢ + 


ng walks 


» TecOvering old-time tit 


it, and I have never been able 
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newing his youth on the moors. Then— 
though he had excused himself from lunch- 
ing there on Sunday—he succumbed to 
temptation on the Wednesday, taking, as 
excuse, the manuscript of his poems to Mr. 
Armitage for advice. 


Ile was 


] 


welcomed friendlily, yet with a 





touch of unnatural, since he 
lad stayed away for so long. Mi 
tage had gone into Bodmin. The two men 
alone. 

After tea Cazalet very nervously gave his 


restraint not 
Arm1- 


were 


work to the historian to read. And for a 
few moments he sat studying his host’s face 


silence. 

It was reserved 
But presently it altogether changed. 

“You were born in the country: 
the question. 

wale sir.” 

“T thought so. No townsman c 
these. You kr 
timately ! ” 

“Yes. My father was a doctor at More 
tonhampstead. The had great in- 


» 


In nervous 


and wholly imp 


came 


ld have 


: : 
done w your Dartmoor mn 


country 
fluence on my life. 

“T should say so. Ihe 
feeling. 


have true 


ps ems 
what is ra and 
and 
Have you tried any publishers?’ 

“No. I was discouraged. ... 

“People—-ignorant people—are 
sort of thing. You 
let me send them with a 
Douglason No-—better 
them. Next*week I am g 

Cazalet tried to thank 
But he did it inadequately, indeed 
poems meant so much to him—he 


7 hey have also, 


uncommon, real intensity technique. 


» 


a}ways 
ready to do that 
] 





note to George 
still—I'll_ take 
oing up to town.” 
him. 
The 


had found 


nodded and 





uch exquisite happiness in writing about 
the country when tied to the horrors of a 
city ; 


and, having penned them in love and 
oul-hunger, they 
note. While from hi 


his fia ] 


a real and spiritual! 
and 


faint 


brother curates 


neée he had got but the merest 


praise. 
Miss Armitage 
stayed on as asked. 


returned presently Caza 
Dinner was a 
he felt 


fearful joy to him. I 
and almost over- 


Again and aga 





an impulse, maddening 
whelming, to take ari 
days later the historian went to 
London. Miss Armitage remained at hon 


Cazalet wa ntten at the | no 
H fat! h s tt that Id 
] no land ( n il H { 
h to y “HN 
went out, then, almost « More 
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} 


end mere she attracted him; more and 
more he found himself marvelling that such 
a woman was unwed. Doris Eldridge was 


forgotten—eclipsed, rather. 
laughter with her soft 
and het quiet distin« tion, had come to attract 
and yet to give him rest. 
One day he took her up Row Tor. They 
the mushroom 


The historian’s 
her charm, 


voice, 
him unspeakably 


at lor a long while unde1 


like rocks which crown it, eating a sandwich 
lunch. The sun beat hot upon them. 
Cazalet was bronzed and windstung. Miss 


\rmitage’s complexion was soft and silken 
hair. 
spoke of 


az her 
They 

Cazalet 
The an 


1] 
naturally. 


| 


iked, 


themselves, 
had never ta 
the light, the wind, the 
the scent of gi 


him drunk 


talked as he 
» the sun, 

upland atmosphere, 
heather... all 


happine ss, 


rse and 
made with 
intoxicated truly with joy. 
Miss Armitage seemed happy as well. 
“Vou like Cornwall? ” 
at the turf with the sharp-shod point of her 
walkingstick. 
‘Like it! Is 
“T can’t say. 


she asked, digging 


” 


Heaven any better? 
\ You oucht to prap an 
He laughed, acknowledging the 


5 


counter. 
Soon she spoke again. 
“You'll be sorry to go: 
‘Sorry isn’t th 
*You’ve been happy at Nancarrow? 
know I have. And it’ 
awful to think of going back to town 

You live alone? 

Ves.” 

“Why don’t you ¢ 

wall? ; 


word for it! ” 


“ You 


» 


= 


Surely you deserve it—after ten 


Doris—my fianceé—likes Lon 
don—not the East End, but the West.” 

[lis companion Her 
her was almost a 
careless 


nodded. colour 


deepened and 


voice 


ttle too when, after a silence, 


he TX umed. 


You have been engaged long? ” 


* And ir fiancée lives at Plaistow 
No, at Blackheath. I used to pla Toot 
hall there. And—she was quite young 
then he used to come and watch.’ 
M \rmitage nodded a second time Hen 
ne stion can oon 
\nd ou ine ¢ n to be ! 
Lheve imme te prospect 
eo cnwrd i. Wi i t have t 
\ t 
She j interested 


“My priesthood? Medetately.” 
“And in your poem: 


“Oh. she doesn’t understand those. § 


is very pretty. But she isn’t literary at 
] y 99 . 
all! 

There was another silence. QO1 more 
Miss Armitage dug vigorously at the turf 


Her hat 


with her walkingstick. 
‘rass colouring was 


crass. Her 
pinky-brown cheeks and whit 
hair—ropes of it—all threads of copper. an 
gold. 

The impulse to kiss her all but master 


him. He checked it, though, most manful 
and uttered words instead. 
“May I say something personal?” hi 


“Not 


“Well, how is it that yor 


“Will you be very 
extravagantly 

1 aren’t married 
Haven't ye 


such a woman as you are: 
been engaged ? ” 

oY. 5 

“And you broke it off 

“VYes—the man took... Oh, 
that! But I found out cnough to know that 
he would have made me miscrab td 
was better to make an end.” 

“And you never got engaged 

“NS. It was three years ago—and I 


pose I’ve rather hidden myself. Iw 
And it 
of putting all my eggs into one basket— 
ever any more!” 
Cazalet nodde d. THe 


yes encountered Then he look« 1 down 


you sce. has made me very chary 


looked at her. Theif 


again. He had a sudden flash of tuitr 
Phey were of the same make-up spiritua 
some subtle intelligence of the ne 
united them mentall and the elect 
spark—which is affinity--passed throug 
and was common to their fram: (nd | 
was wonderfully ly 


aware that not 
he attract him, a he had never be 
been attracted, but t f 

There was a coup] in 
At the end of it he had climbed |} 
Matterhorn, though I l 
*lissade fron { peak 

- : two davs hence, 


olution 











“He kneeled. of instinct—even 


@ Druid of old-time ’’—p. 47 


Drawn by 
as 
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priest afterwards. [le () 


ms and cove 


' man 1d 
She nod But 
him 1 est ible, a OF 
that I ch Vi I 
tice t tor 1 _ I 
lll help you t 
r lat 
Ve 1 t | r \ 0) 
yme " ’ t ¢ 1 + ] 
Iknd w > 
Hle « i | ] t 1] 
ft An | 
gate of her { t 
Hie | h t liv 
he the Y ] t ist 
ening, Fate w t Bs 
poiitenes competlied | ) VI ( 
Lanavet to f | » Mr \ 
Che hist an had ret ] lr 
the ( h Rin a 
1) \ 1 M ) 
f Cavalet ¢ 
\ I D ; I 12° 
oF . 
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4 1 f 1 1 
y } 1 
' 
() t I er h 
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eyes held out no welcome and that her big 
hands waved him back. 
“Sit down, John,’ he aid 
“T have something serious to say. 
He obeyed, 
asking himself whether 
ed; if mm Blackheath 
summering in Cornwall fot 


Miss 
thing 


r¢ dd ning. 


shamefacedly and selt-con 


cious ° he could 


have gu someone tr 
someone 


Augu t had 
\rmitage; and 


rhe 
seen him walking with 


determined upon on 


tterly that, whatever happened, that 
man among women must not be angrily 
Written to, or troubled in any way. 
hen Doris, in her great boisterous, sports 
licld, but never harsh or shrewish, voice 
pera to pe ik 
‘You've been away a long time, John 
Six weeks, isn’t it?’ 
Yes.’ 
{ thought it was. Well, I’ve found out 
ymething I’m afraid it 1 to hurt 
I it love you any more. 
Cazalet face Wi a drama Thirt 
nds » she had filled 1 with in 
voluntary repuenance. Now he could havi 
igeed he He had a t ble inwat 
truggle not to shov 


it you, J You've al been be 
wd tor But I’ve come to love oni 
one else 
Son ec else! ” 
Yes; it’s Jerry Staint Cin anne’ ss 
Black eat] t l t] 
Club ‘ tte temp ‘ 
( et Lh t mie . t re 
cl ce , etting 1 , 
1 hin ] ) t | ou t ( I 
t nt to hurt But 
t ve ould tace f ! 
\T ue tter.” ( t \ 
‘ 
\ ; , ; 
‘ ae itate t 
1 | ! vy 1) \ 
| ¢ ¢ P ,t 
( ( i] ever 1 
i ‘ l to. 
| 1 ] \t ‘ t 








cy suppose I have! ( ralet \ 


now seemed to him a 


| 


stranger, and he telt positiv 


of hysteria. “Yes, Doris, | 
have! 
Chere wa 


as a long, awkward nce, ( 
to his teet 


Dor 


he rose 


‘Good-bye, eg aid, putti 


his hand to her. 


* Good bye, I on, 


it. “And you torgive e! 

“Te, ¥ 1 reve you No, | 
into the sitting-room nal 
and mother. In the 1 





would hai 
getting back to the Ieast Ind 


He opened the door and pi 


narrow short staircase In t 
they shook hand 

“Good-bye, John, he repeat 
a man. 1 will thet 
help my love.” 

The do | cl ed ] \ 


versed the tiles nah 


itoxicated happiness he dre 
Road As he went he wl 
it. ‘Lhe r was that 


The Rev id Jol ( t 
livia of Nanca North ¢ 
hook of | \ 

t him a lit ’ re} 
t ry to the « | rt 
] Wi I I 
1 ' 
no lor n 1 
it 11 

Le | 
Ilis w 
puick he ful 
hy } I st 

I } 

Wa ¢ t Trur Ss 
} wt ri¢ 
hnerest Ie ( 

n t He t 
nad | | ( 








Paradise 











N these difficult day hen housing and 
labour, our two n t it d esti 
problet ; troub] our waking hout and 
it ou ( . ad ho CWI 

tin try to picture the eal | ( 
f availal would go a | \" 
\ solving me of tl nd 
e life n tolerable all 
\\ { read th oll day I Vale 
Owe é it of tl 1 nly n ( 
1 discovered that ac rdin t i 
the y not differ so very much f 
¢ 0 I was not sure where the 
ect ied me. I do 1 t = 
ant to carry t housewifely part of me 
V b to the ] | | the 
have v with ch « with a 
I t of ( th ,mal ul 
t 1 time when both l and 
ly la m rest, 
A Thousand and One Trifles 
he time the consistent and conscientiou 


| 1 , 
to devote to the thousand ans 


nd details on laithtul « 
( | ( per ess and 
rt of u r 
plied el » prov r with a more 
n ca ( 
Palk of t trategy fine lisplaye 





The Housewife’s 





“ The 


Land of Labour 
Saving ”’ 


By Annie S. Swan 


only is their work never done, but thou 





and planning and_ looking pursue 


them even into the hours or moments 
(principally the latter) which their arduou 
calling allows them 

I happe ned to addre { 
other day a great bod ot won citizes 
on the wise use of the political and civic 
power with which they are mn nveste 
and remarked in a jocular wy \mon 
all this uproar and = clamow ardin 
shorter working hours and more n ev fo 
them, I have never heard even | | 
voice raising itself to suggest shorter hi 


for housewives. 


Women are not Shirkers 





“Nor have I heard—and tl a ye 
trong point—anv demand « t 
the women themselve lurthe { « t 


believe that if the time eve 
they have to handle industrial ] 


that short hours will be found 

planks of then platt m Whv? Be ( 
they will have bigeer issues to | and 
decide, ereat mora i \'\ 

th merely ( hor n tI ba ne 

\nd, further, thi now that | suundant 
leisure, unless ; ymapal | 


crimination which ¢ 
would be a curs ana 


hut haANty 
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foundations were guaranteed to stand the 


battle and the breeze through a th nd 
years of peace, or the kind of puny | l-to- 


hand conflicts which were all our aneestors 
knew about the art of war. 
Also they had a certain se! dignity 


and beauty, an artistic si h has been 


envicd and copied all the world over. 
Copies—with Comforts 

This 
sharply 
when in the 





1 


brought home to me _ vcr‘ 


rather beautifully one da 


was 
and 
course of my trave on prop 

continent of America | 


ganda work on the 


arrived one rare and exquisite winter after- 
noon when the snow was on tl round, 
after a motor drive throu; e of the love- 


lit t part ot New | nel 
( xactly like an old Elizabethan manor- 
house. It stood on the t p of a winay hill 
overlooking a spreadalns New ky land 
valley, and the only thing lacking to com- 


, 
plete the picture was really 


fine old trees, 


the vast spreading oaks, beech: r chest- 
nuts which would have been its sett in 
Eeneland 

\ l ce copl of | ] ( 
every\ ( plu 1] the Ry iern 1 ( 
ments which make them fit to h in 

[ am almo alraid tot Ix if V t 
appropriate] named lr} House 
Paradise lest I should be acc i 
lavish at I to ps CO! ment t 
\mer} n iri | out Or al p | to 
thei desert 

fo the end of my life I shall « 
memoric of da of complet pl ri 
and comfort in Amcrican homes, t me 
arily manor-house like th ne I h 
mentioned, but i mple hou 
little farmhouses on 1 ‘reat | tl 
ame high standard of comfort wi: 
achic ved, 

They have simply harnessed to legitimat 

rvice in the places where tl are needed 
most every known appliance likely to pr 
duce comfort and also to increase it 


The result filled the heart of t] travel 


ling Englishwoman with an envy too great 





Supreme Physical Well-being 


{ tint . c . nt 
rh I t Cl ition one ha oO entern 





you arte met and enfolded I tl d 





warmth, mot the hot blast which oce; 


lly smites you in hotels o tl | 


regulated places, but a gentle, pervasi 


I ’ 
heat which h the singular effect of 
] - ] , 
1 nerves and n ng y 
> 4 
f atal cal } 
f peace with all mankind 
] ] ] 1 ‘ 
Speaking generally, I think that Ar 
call Wome 1 I re even t 
more p | than we are, and t 
of the m ervou tr ible 5 











The Question of Heating 7 
Take the question of h 
ive iba l ly iarge hou [ 
pe mi 1 entral iti 
icnt tol 1 lng cé tort ol _ 
: 1 duiy wWatciied, with 1 oe 
closed befoi a decent \ . 
ensured I ii Who have . Ud or 
the rooms ; 
This moi g, green wood was rie 
trouble below stairs, and I was disturbe r} 
t my €al mormming desk l ¢ 
though vel ficicnt houset i a 
t get the » burn. | had t I 
lol and dé ( | ) take | t t 
tray 
With various bits of candle ends, a ! "4 
drops of paraffin judiciously applied, ais 
litthe coaxing, the slow flame 


rear a sickly head. 
ly head 


The way had been prepared, but a 





half-hour had been lost, tem} 
and the fair order of the new day ti 
at the start. Words of cheer ; 
nent 1 to be offered, ac 

renuous co-opera lhree | 
to concentrat on t e ghi 
much valuab time was lost. W b 
reen w<¢ 1 immediate 

\sk me her, and let | 


1S€ cv t I t p t P 
Every An h 
centrally Neat ym I t 
ri t A 
W lich In thi ‘ { vy I t 
there i ten elp at , e% 
I C 
| ’ 














THE 


HOUSEWIFE’S PARADISE 





furnace is in the cellar, which h; 
built to 
twentv-four 


receive if. it i led tw i tl 


hours, at night and in 1% 


morning, when it is raked out . th 
ashes cleared away. ‘There may | | 
nearly always are, open fireplaces in’ thi 


cheerful 


wood fire, but 


rooms, where those who lik the 
clow frequently have a small 
no such adjunct is ne iry, bee 


mse every 
part of the room is warm, and draught 


are impossible. 


Sit where You Please 





No doors are shut, which gives a singular 
hfe in an 
house. But you soon get used to it, 
comfort of being able to sit do al 
lways 
deadly draught which is the foe to comfort 
in nearly every British house, quick! 
banishes all dislike of the open door. O 


\merican 
and thi 


lack of privacy to 





course the doors are made to shut, 1d 
never abandoned the habit of closing my 
bedroom door at night, though I observed 


that most of them were Ieft 
The heat is 
sometimes it comes through 
loor—when you have very cold fect 
imply stand on the grating for a f 
ments; or it is invested in invisible pi 
h heat the rooms unobtrusively. In th 
more primitive small house, espe all 


remote country places, the upper roo! 






> 
leated by stove pipes coming out of 
ntral stove. These are unsightly and even 
i hal ’ 


believe, sometimes dangerous in frame 


houses, but the effect is the san They 
their job of 


t} * 


warmin: the place vi 
horoughly, 


No Dust 
a 


in addition to the complete omfort,. there 


sno dust, which is the « ny the Brit 

housewife fights from 

grave, 
In my 


Y more 


enthusiast la I kept 
duster in every room 





ws : ( ¢ it) 
Dag somewhere, and never forgot 
The American hous wife d not 
ecause the dust created f 


1 to the cellar. H 


gentle, ladylike job, which need 1 
either her duste r or he 

She cook almo ( 
treity. Gas is very ch a 

me strangely favoured 


ricts wy here natural 


the earth’ 


S surface | ! 





cated, but i reall ite 


it burn all night in the street 
lo pa tlnan to turn it ¢ 


rhe American stove lool 


nobody would ever quarrel with the result 
| have sat a whole morning inva kitchen 

with the housewife 

meal and 


She emerged lron 
dS 


helping to prepare the 


midday comparing experiences 
1 her labours 
unflustered, having time for 
thing and able to re; 
of her oven and the t under the saucepan 


with a magic touch. 


cool, 


Labour-saving Appliances 





warm, and without fear of the 


managed in various w vs: 


Then the Ameri 
kind of invention and appliance for the 
f nd they consistently u 


them, which we over 


is have perfected every 


aving of labour, 
here, 
stupidity and obst Cj 
to do. We do not even give them a fai 
trial. 

I suppose conservatism is too 


embedded in the blood. It is in the blood 





anyway of the e handmai n, who, 
though she may b nd frequer is. 2 
delightful creature, amenable in the 
lirections, calmly and persistently refuse 
to acknowledge, much less to use, any up 
to-date labout \ i trivan tre 
duced by the mistre 
Cedar mops, carpet sweep potato 
parcels, apple ( rs, I have t1 { them l, 
nly to find the handmaidens down on thei 
ky moppin dust and trubbin nd 
ubbine the # th in the ne ial 
1 have 1 OLN up say nytl 
prov ling the rt of the exhaust e 
1 time l tistact to m | ewll 
eye, life ! t t and ti full of a 
mber of th t d time for harp 
one string 
rhe \m rica WIT ] \ 1] ] 
by t] ( ope { ns ! 
ich they \ ( Lhe itect 
e t t hall 1 fev 
ect l s I ble | i 
ce r\ ] d b ved 
imum ot 
\ thie tre bou \ 1 
tl ( a: 3 ) tl ( 
ww Wat 1 1, in fitted 
In eve \\ | } \\ 
! < t eC! time 
ed t tt t ] I } hx t 
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clearing up slops afterwards, can realize the 
lifference. 


A Perfect House 


The most absolutely complete and up to 





date house of modest dimensions | saw over 
there was the apartment of a distinguished 
physician in Chicago where I was enter- 
tained for a night. 

It was on the eleventh floor of a moderate 
skyscraper, and when you were whisked up 
in the elevator you entered through a 
beautiful mahogany door into a quite roomy 
hall with white tiles on which were spread 
priceless old Persian rugs. 

The drawing-room and dining-room com 
municated, and were good-sized square 
apartments, not crowded with furniture, but 
having space sufficient to show off some 
really beautiful things. 

There were only a few pictures, but these 
were pre-eminently good. There were four 
bedrooms in the house, and two for 
comestics. Thev had two, and the whole 
nouse scemed to run on smooth wheels. I 
considered the kitchen too smal! for all that 
had to be done in it, but every inch of 
room was put to complete use, and every 
irticle had its strictly appointed place and 
vas kept in it. 

They had a dinner party the evening I 
was there, and I wondered how they man 
aged to turn out such an elaborate meal in 

o small a place. But it was done to 
hsolute perfection. Next mornir my 
host howed me all through the house, 
ind I was immeasurably surprised to find 
that the whole of the laundry was done at 
home, a small Jaundry beine attached to 


1 


th wonderful partment You did not 
enter it from the flat: it Was quite de tacl ] 


entrance being obtained from the outside 


landing, thus eliminatin I] 


possibility of 
the drawbacks of washing in. the hou 
Neither smell nor tes 
each the living- or sleeping-rooms 


rhis ingenious and marvellous place was 
very small: it had two porcelain tubs with 
taps, which produced unlimited boilit 
water from some mysterious source, a small 
copper, so constructed that it boiled in the 
quickest time on. record, But the chef- 
uvre of this amazing place was the 


lace 

drying press, Nothing ever went it of 
ors, but the moment anvthir rinsed 
l wrune it wa put into the hot-air cup- 

board, which was fitted with i 


lines to take a good many artichk They 


dried so quickly that there never 


congestion 

The colour and texture of 1 

beautiful linen ad lal 

outdoor sun bleach 

Never have | ecn More beg { 

Abundance of pure clean wat 
) 


crying of course, explained it 


Doing without Servants 





Our friends over there hay 
to tax their ingenuity 
of their inventive genius to 
hold problems owing to thi 
many places the entire lack, 
help. We think it bad here, 


especially, but servants in At 


ordinary households I me 
the exception rather than t 
wages are | | I 
and the hours what the | 
ordain. I remember rec 
lesson regarding the difi 
help in emergency in th 

in a small town in Montar 


the foothill f the Rocky M 


I wa peaking in the |] 
Church that mor and 
very anxious to accompat I 


pir paratio 
bogey in the path 
After cons 


i 
old servant who had m 


a very great favour, acre ltaec 


a couple of hour nd see to thi 


handsome honorarium of — ten 


about two pounds in F1 ho 
Though An 
labour-saving appliances 
a paradise | ordi 
dearth of help complicat ] 
To achiev nyth 
housewife paradise i 
describe would mean that tl 
Eneland w i have t 
It would be no od 
American improvement into 
hecause that would \ 
the real tl ratall Make 
ously unsatisfactory and 
But we needn't ‘be t 
After all we | ve cari 


and turned t me 





INL 
Di 





Nursery Studies in Child Life 


By 


Dialogues J. J. Bell 


“But I do only, why does ] 


> 99 


oe , a “ts 
I.—Concerning Hermit cave and—-and medicate 





“ WISH you would shut up,’ said “Because he has fleed from the world and 
Teddy, quatting in the depths of the all its sanity.”? It is possible that Teddy 
toy cupboard, had given his best attention to the story 

“T wasn’t speaking to you,” his sist read to him by Aunt Jane on his last visit 
rted mildly, pausing in the proc of to her; but, then, Aunt Jane was never thi 
ittine one of her dolls to bed clearest of reade: 

“Well, you were maku a beastly “Does. he do nothing but medicate? ”’ 
ket? Hilary inquired wonderingly. 

‘I wasn’t. I wa Annal “Of course, he sleeps and eats and 

She has been so fractiou lav: I’m sure drinks. He couldn’t live if he didn’t, 

s sickenit for t ind he illy!”? 

von’t co to sleep unle 1e’s sung to.” “What does he eat and drink?” 

«S) 1, “Mostly venison pastries and bumpers of 
t from his good red wine.”’ 
1, she isn’t “Qh, but you could never have that—-thi 


bumps of wine, I mean; ’cause you’re 
ving as you Young Abstainer.” 

“When I’m grown up I shan’t need t 
iesced, re be a Young Abstainer. Ill squaff bumpe 


0 





collecting certain parent admonition whenever I like, but I expect they will be 
But if she won’t go to sleep, I wish to lemonade.” 
odness gracious you would slap her and “That would be rather nice,” Hilary ad 


done with it,” mitted. “But don’t nermits get tired of 
“Slap Annabella! How wi 1 you 


d you like of medicating?” 
to be slapped when um were feeling “Of course they don’t. Besides, there’s 
miserable ill, you cruel b lots of other things for them to do. They’v: 
“If she’s so seedy you o t to call out ot to make their beds of dry twigs and 


doctor, and get him t ve her a things, and keep the home fire burning, and 
lemn operation.” 


vather herbs for medicine; and then there’ 








Hilary’s countenance cl ed I belie, always a brook hard by, with fish in it, 
I ought!” she cried. “I will! DH send ase they get tired of the venison pastric 
messace———” or want to wash themselves; and then thx 
: Sut Not just are birds singing in the wood hard by.” 
Why not, T: , “Some of it sounds rather nice, Tedd 
“Bec use I must not be disturbed.” But I don’t think I should care about tw 
Ww ly?” beds and washing among fish.” 
Teddy frowned impatiently “You needn’t bother, for you’ll never 
Rs n't you see I’m an hermit?” he d the chance. Girls can’t be hermits.” 
i “Whv can’t they?’ 
a stared “What’s a nermit?’ he “Just because.” 
= i at last, *Couldn’t I come to visit you?” 
; I m ¢ say you \ ld understat “No--not unle you were a napl dan 
a Said, In a tire \ C rosie it’ cl Then IT would offer you a ft 
Oh, ye , | would!” he returned What’s that 
Nel, an hermit j ! t ‘ Never mind And if the weatl] " 
dtr: and medicates.” A j ec. “TI knev wet, I might allow you to shop in my cave 
You wouldn’t understand.” x the night. . . . Only I hope I shan’t 
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be bothered with many napless damsels. leave 

I’d much rather have gallant knights that road——" 

had been fighting and got covered all ovet “A motor-car might——” 
with wounds. I would put herb sampl val 

on their wounds and make them better, and pastri 


they would say: 
‘Gadzooks, good 
Hermit,’ and ride 
away to do more 
fighting.” | . 
“What does Je ) 
gadzooks’ \ ¢ 

meanr 


~~ 


” 





’ ) 
MeL ae 
NA tee 
. 
***Can’t you see {’m an Drawn 
hermit ?’ he demanded ’’—;’. 53 t. Hoff 
“Many thanks, of course.” docto1 
Hilary showed signs of losing interest a doct 
“T think it would be rather stale when you — solemn 
had no visitors, even if you were gathering 
flowers or fishing in the brook hard by. But 
of course ’’—brightening—“ you could get 
married !’ “JT! 
“No, I couldn’t—I wouldn’t. Hermit 
can’t bear ladies hanging about. Ladi 
are part of the sanity that they fleed from minute 
at least, [ think so.” Oh, 
“Then who will mend the holes in you Was e1th 
stock an unu 
“Hermits don’t vear stocki ,» nol ‘Let’ 
socks, nor trouse! either. So they’v ' 
nothing to spoil or tear.” ; elf to 
“Have they no clothes?” H 
‘Yes, but IL forget exact ale Son t 
thiny like an ulster without any buttons: \ 
} L pir o tri 
How horrid! \ , 
ive I iren J 
Rather not !-—untk t wa 1 litt ) 
phan that wa deserted b t wicked iil 
stepmother, lor of course no hermit would Not 
\ 








to medi ate, too 


II—A Soshlengagement 





“who has called to get tea and good 
things I've got the tea all ready, you 
ee.” Hilary indicated her doll eTVICe 
neatly set out on a cha 

“Where are the 

‘We'll pretend thev’re there. .. Com 
mn, Teddy!” said Hilary anxiously. 

Teddy pondered, then shook h . head. 

“Too rotten to be a lady,’’ he said 

‘Oh, Teddy, do be a lady! You coul 
be Mrs 


rood th 


Brown.” 


“She’s too fat Besides, mothe can’t 
bear her.” 

“It doesn’t matter if people can’t bea 
ich other, when it’s a soshlengagement 
You could dress up like M Brow! 

“Dress up?”’ 

‘Yes, and stuff yourself t be fat! 


lapped her hand 








ing awakened in- 
te in her brother ' 
untenance. 


“All right, ll be Mrs 
Brown. Mother’s out, so 
I'll just go and get sor . 
f her things.” 

“Oh, but, Teddy—— 
He was gone. Hil 


feelin of doubt n 
She gave a finis! 


ch to the tea ta 
: 


¢ 
o 
passed. 





red all her dolls 
display thei 
charms, and with a sigh of 
satisfaction seated herself 
in state, 

\t the end of ff 


minutes she got up, opened 





as best to 


the door and shouted 
“Do be qui x, Mr 
Somat 
“T can’t be any quic ket oe 
ame the reply, in a 
voice from sot 
“Can't 
fatness to stick un. 
stay wh (Tp Y 


nere¢ 


muffled 
ret the 
ou are 


I don't want you.” 
Hilary went back to he 


and filled in the ti . ivine he 
Y GOlIs a little motherlh ectu n «ae 
ment before Visitors 
\t lon 1 : , 
‘ iong last she neard= the r ope 
Nd a voice: “Look here! | , 
1 tll I’m denounced.’ 
Neither vo Y \\ ¢ 
esa 
vary jumped up, rushed J t ehee dee 


Nd nra-t 
1 1 proclaimed 





imitation of 


a wretched day 


NURSERY DIALOGUES 





“Mrs 


Brown! 


Chen she rushe 


1 , 
rose oimmedtatel 


the visitor, 


‘How delight! 


ake hands 
‘Can’t let go, 
‘Oh! Well, 
chair, Mr 


comfortable.” 


Teddy, arrave 
itest purchase 
dicated. 


And how \ 


veather ?”’ Hilary 





Mh Bro \ 
u.’ ‘ | t ) 
Ye th ] 
Not kid 


| > bi 


Brown. 


back to he it, if 
| t ! \ fair 
thre mile, elcomed 
1 

1 te ome on such 


trving 


roceeded *% hope your 


te recovered from her 


] lyx | r+ 
Teddy, why aon you 
] } } 
1 ( ! the old 
( mb¢ that ou are 
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“And he eave her a solemn operation.” other day, and she was afraid they 
*Be quiet, Teddy! Remember, vou’re quite in improbable, \I Tolnst 0 
Mi Brown.” ot a maid at last-« ya t < ry 
Sut tl wa the doctor, too \When re thou How i Mi hie Ooh. t 
We eomer to vet tea . ot! \l own husband 1 Ve ! ! Fe 
“You will take a cup of tea, won't vou, well. 
\l . Brown: Ve n I know ou ave been \\V 1 t’s m W th him a 
making a lot of call 7 but do ti to hold “Oh reddy, you ould ay i 
ne more, Oh, don’t sav no! ”’ orry to hea that! What i t] t N 
“All right, I'll take it. Now I'll talk lear Mrs. Bennett?’ ... He had t 
ike Mrs. Brown.” ilmon last ni rht, al | ] SS 
“Oh, do, Ted I mean, M1 srown.”? plete lv eiven al | Tl 
“Wait till IT think of something to say.” must go toa place call 
He thought hard. It came at last the name —and have a S 
“Mr. Brown is dead.” to be a widow.” lit 
It was perhaps more than Tlilary could \re t not nea 
ive expected, but she was not to be « iught ‘I'm vot Ililary. I’m Mi 
at a loss “Oh, all right, Mt 3 
Dear, dear, how provoking!” she said tick it: longetr M 
“Tlow did he do it? ’’ But 1 mustn’t t ‘ 
Teddy thought again. “Tle—he fell Mi 1} a: ih mt 
lown a stair and broke in two pieces.” . little late when Mr. B 
“Poor Mr. Brown! Couldn’t the doctor “The bal , 
mend him?” frightful uncomfy!” So § 
Che doctor said it wasn’t worth while “Allow me t to support it fe ( 
. I’ve never got my tea vet = vi ’ 1 Te 
“Oh, excuse me! Yon take sugar and it 
cream, I think? . . Do you know any Oh, Teddy! Mother’ 
thir about the people who have come to bag, and ! i 
No. 4?” "ti al 
“They've got a gramophone ind oa and ! 
cana si \ \ t 
‘Really! Mr Johnston wa the “ Tlesay my ei! 


(ASSSNSSagl) 


Why Curiosity Killed the Cat 


Exactly why “Curiosity Killed the Cat” is explained in a story by Murray 
Fisher in the November number of LITTLE FOLKS, the magazine for boys 
and girls. The story is the first of a series, “ The * Whys’” of Elsie Eliza.” 
The November number is the first of a new volume, and now is the time to 
start subscribing. Miss Elsie J. Oxenham is writing a school serial, “ The Secret ol 
the Abbey”; and John Comfort an adventure serial, “ The Stars of the M'Opi.” 
There are also school and adventure stories by D. H. Parry, Ethel Talbot, Mary 


Martin, Doris A. Pocock, two new serials for the younger 


ones, and a_ play by 
E.. M. Fotheringham. 


There are still some boys and girls who do not know LITTLE FOLKS. 
They are missing a treat. 
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oining 
Forces 


‘ O, thank 
again! I 
again! 1 


dear! Never 


NeETe? 


you, my 


tried it , and 


rather 


once 


would sweep a 


crossing ! ” 
Thus Mrs. A. to whom I had suggested 
that as she had a house too big for her 


and as she was always be 


rent and rates were a 


existing needs, 
wailing the fact that 
burden in these hard times and there were 
no smaller should 


ve up a few of her unused rooms to some 


houses to be got, she 


f the homeless wanderers who are house- 


hunting wildly and wearily anywhere and 
everywhere, and who would be thankful fot 
any sort of accommodation. 


So Simple—till You Try 
“Of course, it seems the obvious thin: 
she went on, “and so But once 
1 have tried it know that it isn’t 
simple at all, but just the most complicated 
sss imaginable. It all seemed so 
smooth at first, but little while / 

felt 1 had no home.” 
And that is just the expression that num- 
of other people have 





simple ! 





you 





alter a 


used to explain 
why the experiment of sharing their house 
h others has proved a failure. They all, 
the “first fine careless rapture” 
off, feel that they have no home, and 
to the conclusion that it is better to 
lo anything, to save and screw in any other 
rection, in preference to bearing th 
etchedness involved. 


has 


There is talk from time to time of ration 
ing houses, which would mean compulsory 
ining of forces, but that this would mean 
real misery in numbers of cases cannot be 
doubted. There have been instances of a 
magistrate making an order for a 


landlord to sha 


tenant 


» allaw hic } 
allow his re his house, 
ere large is difficult to 


enough, and it 


ceive of any arrangement more con- 
muct e of discomfort and ill-fe eling. 

Under certain conditions it is possible 
for two (or even more) “sets” of people to 
‘tare one house in comparative peace and 


comfort, 


but those who have not tried it 
and are blithe ly 


ces with othe rs 


nae 
ye ore . . 
* contemplating join 


' 
ithout any ad 


quate 





/ 





The Difficulties of Sharing a 
House 


By A Housewife 


planning of details or recognition of diffi- 
culties, had better pause 
The srhaps they may 
Phen perhay e} j 


NOU. 


and conside1 


stand a chance of 


success. Otherwise they will probably soon 


join the ranks of those others who are 


“fed up” with a first 
venture again. 


too 


experience ever to 


Of course, be it understood, I am not 
thinking at all of people who reckon to get 
their living by letting rooms—professional 
landladies, that is to say (they are usually 
of the feminine gender). ‘These are on 


quite a different plane from the folk who 


have never done anything of the kind before 


—and for that reason are unbusinesslike 
about it—but who from one cause and 
another find their household no longer as 


to them 
when some 


used to be, and say 
selves, “Well, why not?” friend 
or acquaintance asks if they couldn’t manage 
to take in the So-and-Sos for a time. It 
seems so churlish and brutal to 
doesn’t it, in present circumstances 


large as it 


retuse 


The Mistakes People Make 

Now it seems to me that the two biggest 
mistakes people make are over 

(1) Choice of tenants and 

(2) Social relations with them 
under the same roof. 

With regard to the first IT would say, 
I cannot emphasize it too strongly, do nog 
take in very intimate 
friends on the one hand, nor total strangers 
on the other. With 
certainly courting disaster. 

The biggest mistake of all, and the 
that is most frequently perpetrated, is fon 
a married son or daughter 
share a house the “old people.” To 
start with, the said “old people” are usually 
not old at all, but brisk 
who 





when living 


and 
relations or 


near 


either you are almost 





and fan 
with 


middle-aged folk 


have no imntention what ver of being 
before 


when 


put aside and ignored as “ dodderers” 


their time. And the difficulty comes 


they, with the ripe wisdom of experience, 
try to give the benefit of that experience to 
the youngsters. For the youngsters resent 
the implication of youth as much as the 
parents do that of age, and with the vigour 
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and curiosity of their generation they much 
prefer buying their own experience to bene 
fiting by somebody else’s. Moreover, they 
frequently think they know better than 
mother and father (who are so old-fashioned 
and humdrum, you know !), and do not hesi- 





tate to show that they would like to revo- 
lutionize the household. Now, imagine 
these two attitudes coming into conflict over 
every little tiny detail of domestic life, and 
it is obvious that friction is absolutely in- 
evitable. 


Dumping Oneselves on Relatives 





It is extraordinary how few people recog- 
nize that this must be so. People scem to 
think that it is an excellent arrangement for 
married people, during a house shortage, to 
dump themselves on their parents or 
parents-in-law: they write to the papers 
pointing out what unnatural brutes the 
parents are if they don't retire to an attic 
and let the young folk be comfortable—what 
unspeakable ogres they must be if they 
don’t yearn to have their home overrun by 
all the grandchildren they have got! 

But why should not the elders be entitled 
to a little consideration? They have borne 
the heat and burden of the day: they are 
no longer equal to holding their own and 
taking the rough with the smooth as they 
used to be: they have earned the right to 
peace and comfort, the right even to indulge 
in “little ways” if it so please them— 





surely? Their children have no business to 
involve them in all their little daily worries 
and the discomforts incidental to bringing 
up a family, if there is any other possible 
solution. Grandpa may be the most ardent 
admirer of baby, but he does not want to 


| ] } 
be surrounded for ever by reminders of 





baby’s existence, to be awakened in the 
early morning by his cries, and made to 
“hush”? all the evening ause he is 
asleep. It is not fair Grandparents 
hould have only the enjoyment of their 
hildren’ children—they had trouble 


their own! 





An Unnatural Arrangement 





Besides, the arrangement is vo? natural, 


far otherwise. Nature’ iw is that when 
the family grows up it should « erse and 
its members found ne far part { ) 
each other and their 7 nit \r 














there are exceptions of course. That 

one hardly ever finds a family of VI 

and daughters livine under the sat wheth 

the father and mother, and all in real ha phone 

mony. venil 
And when a child has married and t they 

is a nember of another quite different loa 

brought into the question, it is more a 

natural still. Even if Amy happens to 

meek and unresentful of guidance, it hav 

million to one that Tom won’t be! He \ re 

want his own way in what he considers 

the time being his own home, and he 





most strongly object to Amy’s br 
fluenced or criticized by anybody but 
self. The atmosphere almost inevitably bk. 
comes stormy sooner or later, and then t 


1 ana 


comes the tragedy of hurt feelings, a 
ing, and the little coolness th 


quite got over or forgotten. And not 





is this sort of thing more likely to hapy Th 
between near relatives, but it is a 
greater pity in such a case than when a less 
close bond is severed or endangered. 
I can think of several cases where tl 


has happened or is happening. In one tl ( 
young marricd people are quite hap t 


apparently, and the wife’s parents ditto, tl 


youngish erand ther being qi 

to have a babv in the house again. At 

sight this secms as if it might be an excep v 
tion to the rule. But when one knows | sor 
hind the scenes one discovers tl] her The 





sufferers from the arrangement all the 
and they are the unmarricd sisters 
brothers. The boys have come home from is 
the war to find their brother-in-law in 





measure usurping their place, and tl 
silently fading away from tl fire-si 
—where the ymehow d not seem I 
room for their arm-chait \ the g 
find they are expected to take the enlarg 
household ; ll part of the day 
help with the baby, to consider their br 
in-law’s likes and dislikes in tl 
food, to make things rut I ) 
comfort, and f course, to 1 t 
they the ] ‘ f O r 
portance be: not 1 ried So tl 
getting jobs ide At ho can 
them ? y 
The Other Extreme 
But it 1 ] n 





7) 


“honest and respectable” and that their 
bank balance is satisfactory, but for your 
purpose it is just as important to know 


whether they are likely to play the gramo- 
phone from seven p.m. until midnight every 
evening and all day on Sunday, and whethe1 
they are more than ordinarily fond of 
bloaters or venison or garlic or other house- 
pervading articles of dict; for it is the 
little things that matter so much when you 
have to live with them. A‘thicf or a forget 
or even a murderer may be quite a pleasant 
would not de- 
liberately choose one as a house-mate. It 
is said that Robespierre was quite an ami- 
le person in his domestic capacity. On 
the other hand, a man of irreproachable 





being at home, though one 





public character, a pillar of his church and 
so on, may have a habit of losing his tempe1 
and shouting at his wife 
t disturbing to those 
The ideal “sharers” are people you know 
something about, although you are not inti 


with a frequency 
within earshot. 





mate friends—people about whom a mutual 
acquaintance can tell you the things you 
want to know. To be told 

“Oh, good gracious, n They’re not a 
bit your sort!” is far more illuminating than 
to be given a list of virtues or vices as long 
as your arm. “Sorts” are absolutely inde 
finable, but I think most people will realize 


how hopeless it is for folk of 


different 
“sorts” to try to live under.the same roof, 
They do not understand 


each other in the 
least, and where there is no understanding 
there can be none of the give-and-take which 
is essential in an arrangen 





ent of this kind. 








For each side must recognize that even 
inder the most favourable conditions there 
te bound to be drawbacl The house- 
holders are bound to lose freedom and 
privacy, and the tenants are bound to have 
less of a “home ” than would be theit n 


a house to themselves. Nor can they pt 





t 
Inst that the advantage of being waited 
1 in small by the people of the 
house, as they are apt to take for granted 


ways 


they will be if they have had no experience 
ot anything but “rooms with attendan 


‘uring summer holidays 


Having chosen the people with whom you 
M bear to share 


a roof—or think you 








n tor +¢) 

wy 4UF there never wa i truer Sa 

mM thar S< " 1 

n t you never k what p 
like to live with until i | | I 
1 the —the nex ] ( 

to over w { 

yur pl f ' t ) t 


JOINING FORCES 





everything 
possible. 


may work 


as amicably as 


The Golden Rule 


And the two points to 
first, that the less you are the 
more likely you are to meet with success, 
and, second, that where overlapping is un- 
avoidable you must make rules and stick to 
them on both sid 

Now both these points sound very hard 
and unfriendly and 
Granted. 
way. 





reme¢ mber are, 
wutineate 


uncompromising. 
But, believe me, it is the only 
Intimacy, friendliness, sociability 
may be all very well to start with, may be 
quite jolly, in fact, for a week or two, but 
oh! how soon and how terribly it all begins 
to pall! People make a vital and irretriev- 
able mistake when they say: 

“Oh, we 


9) 


family ! 


shall be all one big 


g jolly 

For when the jolly family business proves 
unworkable, neither side can say straight 
out, “We don’t like you at close quarters 
as well as we thought we should. 
keep at arm’s 


Please 
length in future!’’ The 
only remedy is to part company, which is 
a pity when one reflects that they might 
all have remained good friends at a little 
distance—that distance that lends enchant- 
ment to the view. 

The best plan is to do as many 





things 
Above all do not join 
forces for meals if it can be avoided, for 
this is productive of more friction than can 
be calculated. More particularly if there 
are menfolk in either party, they will soon 
grow restive at the “boarding-house feel- 
ing” that is the sure sequel to having to 


as possible apart 


feed and make conversation with outsiders 


all day and every day. Besides, people 
have such various ideas of catering that the 
housewives who would not fall out over it 
in time would have to be more than human. 


Again, do not always see each other’s 
visitors, even if you have numbers of mutual 
friends. Both the Smiths and the Browns 
may like the Joneses, but when the Joneses 
go to sec the Smiths they may not always 
want to see the Browns, and 


Moreover, if they begin by 


vice versa, 
practising Cx 


cessive sociability, very soon both sides fi 


they can never have their friends to them 
elves. Or else there come a day when 
the Smiths invite the Robinson w! the 
Browns, for some rea i, do not wish t 
Itivate I} Brown | I 1 
il | t] e never aone a: 
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thing before, it looks point d and_= the 
Smiths want to know why 
No, it is very much better to let the 


sharing of visitors be 
than the rule. 


the exception rather 


Keep Your Own Secrets 





And, speaking generally, it is best not 
to enter too much into each 
at any rate not at first. If intimacy 
naturally, well and good, but it is a mistak« 


other's affairs, 


Lrows 


to try to force it. A young married friend 
of mine, who is living in part of a house 
until she can find a whole one, says she 
does not object to the many drawbacks, 
does not even demur at the heaviness of 


the rent, but she does hate to be “caught” 
every time she goes out and kept conversing 
at the front door for ever so long, while 
her landlady tries to find out where she is 
going, and with whom, and for how long, 
for. It is all quite friendly and 


vell meant, but most exasperating. 


and what 

But, of course, however much you avoid 
each other, in an ordinary house (i.e. one 
not divided into separate flats) there are 
some things that have to be shared, and the 
womenfolk at least of cach party are bound 


to come into contact with each other. And 
it is over these “inevitables” that I very 
strongly advise the making of definite 


arrangements and the laying down of rules 
from the very start. 

For instance, there is the question of the 
bathroom. I know one lady who took some 
people in and made them free of the bath- 
room—and in a week or two found that she 
get inside it herself! 
Not only did they keep all their towels and 
washing apparatus in it, but they put 
various other of their belongings there too, 
and used it for all sorts of purposes. They 
took possession too of her hall, and dumped 
things on all common ground such as stairs 
and landings. 

On the other hand, some sub-tenants who 
were told they could use the ‘bathroom 
freely and draw water there, discovered that 
the son of the house used it as a photo- 
graphic darkroom, and that for whole after- 
noons and evenings they were not allowed 
to open the door, while both bath and basin 


could very seldom 


were frequently barred for general use be 
cause the were full of plates and print 
undergoing a lengthy washing proce 

In an extreme ca © reported in the papel 
not long since, one party sued the othet 
be Cause, the bathroom having been u ed as 





a laundry and draped with washing 
said washing had been hauled down | 
outraged objectors, and, | think, star 


upon, 

The Question of the Kitchen 
A very important point is the qu 

sharing the kitchen. A good plan 

houscholder to give up a small 





which the tenants can do a great part 
their kitchen work, and in which 
have a little gas-stove, or at Jeast 
ring, and then also to allow them to 
the kitchen proper on one or two 
week, 

You will notice that I am 
mention of the presence of a maid | 
reason is obvious—the majority 


class people do not employ regular 
nowadays. But if this should meet tl 


of any super-lucky housewife wl 
maid (and wants to keep her), let 
here that I do not think it is any | 


her ever to dream of sharing her house wv 
The diff become | 
tically insuperable. 


others. culties then 


Face the Financial Facts 





Do not shirk full and open discu 
the financial side of the question. 
vaguely that you will “ 
worse than 


share expenses 
A “com! on I 
may be a good arrangement so1 
instance, when two women friends live t 
gether and are thoroughly agre¢ 
subject, but in the majority of cases 


useless, 


not do at all, cach party having 1 
ideas as to what constitute common 
penses and which of them are re 


necessary. 

It is much better for the household 
charge a definite rent and to pay i 
expenses 


window-cleaning, step-cleaning 
And for that 1 


certain rooms entirely, certain definite 


etc.) themsel ve S ent give 


niture, if the rooms are not to bi 
unfurnished, and a certain definite 
the common ground of kitchen, bathr 


etc. It is as important to avoid va 

at the beginning as it is to beware of t 
great intimacy. Be definite even on suc 
details as the answering of tradespeop 
If you object to answerin the door ! 
other people, say so. If you would 1 
do that than have the other people 1 

to the door and interviewing your trade 
people, say so. Nothing is lost by cand 
and much may be gained. 
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Jill on a Ranch 


af 


GERTRUDE PAGE 


(Author of “Where the Strange Roads Go Down,” “The Veldt Trail,” 


“Jill's Rhodesian Philosophy,’ 


, 


etc.) 


Readers of Gertrude Page’s world-famous books will recall the spritely 
“Jill” who accompanied “‘ Chips” (otherwise ‘* the Man”) in a Rhodesian 


venture, 
looked carefully at each map in 


A rich uncle had left Chips £2,000, so they bought an atlas, 
turn—and 


‘ 


‘when I saw the word 


‘ . . Pe . . ‘yy . 
Rhodesia’ written across a lovely shade of pink I said, ‘ That is the 


place for Jill!’” 


adventures, are they not written in ** Jill’s Rhodesian Philosophy”? 


So they went, bought a ranch, kept cattle—and their 


» 


The years have passed, and here are Jill and the Man once more— 
older, wiser, but in every way as whimsical and delightful. 

“Jill on a Ranch” is the only work Gertrude Page has set her hand 
to since “‘ The Veldt Trail,” and it will run serially through ** The 
Quiver,” prior to book publication next year by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 


UV) lara Ranch, Nr Si vi ) ry Rh S1it 
Jan. ist LQlg 
- 4 . 
Y DEAR GENERAL, 
Your cheery and thrice welcome 
| 


etter was clever ¢ h to reach me 


nous 
upon Christmas Day: indeed. it would have 
been clever in any ordinary 


year Of grace, 
but at this particular time, with all ocean 
transport hopelessly unreliable, it achieved a 


masterpiece 


0 Wc he . < 
You must observe I am answering it just 


one week later, upon New Year’s Day- 

Which has, for its inne meaning, the fact 
Mat the first of my “good intentions ” fot 
1919 Is to comply with your so persuasively 
Worded request. You say that there were 


oI 


lots of you in the trenches who loved 


my 
little book Tsit"¢ Rhodesian Philosophy,” 
and found jt all too short. That you want 
to know how Jill got on after several year 
if she is still at the Dam Farm, and if he 
philosophical spirit still supports her, and 
what has become of her interesting friends? 
\nd then—you dearest of heroes—you dip- 
lomatically insert a wistful, gay little re- 
ference to “a couple of old cro ks, one 
minus legs, and one minus arms, who just 


manage to make one complete man between 
So T said to Jill: “Now you'll just 
have to begin the New Year by rending the 


them.” 


curtains of 


your privacy, betraying yout 
friends, flaunting your ego, and generally 
turning yourself inside out to humour the 
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whim of two dear “Disableds,” who happen 


to have the courage and th rit and the 


humour of some dozen ordinary men, al 


cave his legs and 
for dear old England. Which ser 
will immediately dismiss as Family 


but you needn’t cable th 


though on one his arms 
tence you 
Herald 
bathos, criticism, 
because I am fully aware of it. 

Between you and me, i don’t mind 
mitting I am _ frightfully bucked 
“Frills” should care to 


ad- 
that 


hear news of me. 
As you have pointedly observed more than 


once, my marked 


not only 


“penchant” for Frills is 
unmaidenly, but positively bold 
hussy wise. Your “unmaidenly ” leaves me 
cold, since I have borne the burden of 
wifehood for fifteen years; but if I thought 
you were in deadly earnest about the “bold- 
hussy ” stunt, I think I should have to de- 
mand an inquiry and take it to the House 
of Lords Sut even a fifteen-years-enduring 
wife is still capable of romance, and I shall 
never forget my agony of admiration that 
day I first saw Frills in a Bond Street ’bu 
1 expect I told you about it? I see him 
still—debonair, faultlessly dressed, | 
fectly groomed, with that dash of the “nut’ 
that he carries off so well, a good-looking 
man in his prime—and two empty sleeves. 
I don’t know how he got 
but there he leaning up against 
lintel at the entrance, becai 
full. The conductor was about to tell him 
to pass down the middle, but he gave him a 
gay smile, said something in an undertone, 
and stood his ground. And not one of 
offered him a seat! It sounds awful, but, 
believe it or not as one may 


have flown out of the top of the ’bu 


on to the ’bus 


was the 


moved. I believe—actually—it was a re 

markable exhibition of Tl ht Power. He 
dared us to draw attention to his infirmity 
by offering to stand while he cs: oF te 


imply that he was less than a man because 
he happened to have two empty sleeves. 
All the little etceteras of his dre cried 


it aloud—-his white spats, | rtistic tie, 
the tilt of his hat—and he leaned there, 
laughing and chatting to t! onductor, 
while directing him in which waistcoat 
pocket to search for his far I had the 

reatest difficulty to keep tears out of my 


eyes—and when I looked ipo! 
worried, anxious, grim faces that so ofter 
omnibus, I thought we had all had 
the finest lesson in sheer, 
likely to have 


line an 








ductor, who, ; | fell , le { 
ind could not show, until we re | | E 
lilly. and the Re stepped lightly dow T 
and swung away with his head ert j 
houlders puare 3 daring all the 
observe the handless sleeves—or to |] 
at its peril. A week later I met him 
Gracie’s, and you had to make room 
him on your pinnacle, and soon you an 
he are devoted old cronies, dari I 
to drive you out with ill-timed sy 
And now comes this message 
both want some more Rhodesian P c 
and jill, though feeling very 1. 
82 degrees in the shade, said to 
‘Now your first and foremost resolut 
the New Year is to write a jou the | 


Frills and the General, so buck up, Jill 
put your best pen forward 
To which Jill: “But there’s no J 


He ‘went*west’ with the 1917 
And a: voice close at hand, v y 
without the medium of mere w 


the beloved tone of that 


“Now, come, Jill, don’t be a 


, 
just write a journal, if it will > the 
two Generals pleasure, and 
jolly lucky to be given the ] 
Which—my two dear up-t te S 
the New Era—is my apologia for S 


once again in a veritable riot 
which will certainly fill me with j 

So if you see by the “mail new 
next ship from S. Africa is ov 
will know she is labourir under the 
of a bulky | i 
the long-enduring wife of a resolute 1 


} 


ickage from Rhode 
indulges in the priccless lux 


long go herself 


sip about 
tena | } ] 

I salute vou both with a 

salute. And 


remain, as ever, |] j1l 
ro I meant to have nt me 
this mail, but the cook boy a Christr 
live , wi ( -d him to f 


Fortunately for himself he « 
caffolding, but the descent interf iW 
his cooking, which 1 f » at tl 
times, and I found myself unu 
cupied.—J]. 





many of the 


notions held by 


Frills has probably imbib 
fantastic and 

most of the general publi 
“Land of Sunshine,” this “Canaan of milk 
and honey "this zook rical 
and pests 


erroncou 


1 
concerning th 


wilderness of 


animals their 


queet working 
rrid will upon harmless colonists in burn 


ng sun, and devastating rain, and soul 
wrecking irritations. A return, after battle, 
irder, and id held fearful 


irder, anc 
, 


and awful sway for four and a half terribl< 


sudden death 





years, and Europe staggered under the diffi 
ilt conditions of the “war after the war, 


the clash of falling beliefs, and the up 
heaval that sometimes heralds the advent 
of new and wonderful thu 

And be it observed I write no longer from 


the Dam Farm as heretofore to.my beloved 


Jack, who gave hi j young life, 
colonel at twenty-seven, in 1917, but f 1 
a new and imposing ated on the 
eautiful Umvukwe i. a 

















inf lat red to 
from | to boo mmediat 
I took the f November 
an on tl i mpa wit! 
ng : 








) 
park 
) S When I 
ri t ng to tl 
\ ] ' fact t t 
- ; 
lan was to be 1 F at once, d 
| Ls. “ VW} 17] 1 
m, | $a1a \\ ( bs 3 { 
t you, Mary ? ] l thin} ) 
gnt te with 1 will if 
m’ replied M ! the ld 
I y runnil to |] hton 
7 = 
H, } 
fer natural t led to me, 
: 
I dad imn ( Iz wt cz 
—you shi Of « e 
+ ] ’ 1 
Id she couldn’t 1 iN 
passag ut a good f { 
( . 1 
astle office saj witl LN twinkl 
| ; 
ce W ould be no ha tine a 
In readiness for w he .. 
on ( we bluf ] 
4 ‘ t | \ M ' + 
— , 
T ‘ +1 
l en ( 
' Bi ot 
t a 
( he ' 
( 
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JILL ON A RANCH 


All voyages are much alike, 





but concern- 
ing this one I want spccially to tell you two 
things. 

One concerns the Rhodesians of 
you tell me I am so 
but that is partly Uriah” talk on 
your part you happen to be one. 
Someone I will not name, 
all the fronts, told mx 
Rhodesian soldier went he 
That he | 


a type representing al] the qualitic 


whom 
nordinately proud, 
‘*umble 
because 
who has been on 
that wherever the 
Was a prime 
evolved for himself 
looked 
for in a real good fellow, a man of th 


trucst sporting instincts, and the equal to 


favourite. 





any of the toughest fighters and d: 


4 levil 
in the 


Kmpire’s armies. He told me 
General X, a personal friend of his, said to 
East 
1 tight corner or 
a damned hot place, give him a Rhodesian 
every time. After which sentence, 
General, you 


him after his experiences in German 


t} +} » ¥ P 

that whenever he was 1n ¢ 

my deat 
modest 
visibly 


may cnunciate a 
while yout 

with proprictary pride 

The other incident concerns our mutually 
beloved friend B. R. G. There 
everal men on board who fought with him 
in Ge Kast. The thin: the aid 
about him made me wonder if ever any man 
was more beloved by his soldi 


ler omrades; 
both those who k1 v him personally, and 


+ ee) 
coat swell 


‘bosh sid 


were 


man 





those who wer ut comrades-in-arms 
There were some w! went so fat to Samy 
he was the finest soldier of the whole cam 
paign, and in this, although he w not a 
Rhodesian, the R lesians wert tinctly i 
iccord. One of them, a major, said to me 
‘I saw him going into action that last dav, 
and I thought what plendid specimen he 
W ot the hinest ill-roun type of 
Britisher.” It seen | was C4 ugh 
he head at 5.30 afte ht a I 
voidable dela I t up the force 
te » | te to LV | nm His OV r¢ t 
went to pieces fi ef exh: : 
1oom pr ad CV here ! ! 


was looked upon as a calamity to the cam 
| Ot course we knew all this, you and 
I who loved him, but it is good to hear it 


fy ] ) y } ine { 
irom the unprejudiced lips oF t 


t 
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things.” “So I can,” I declared 
promptly. “I am not hot at all, the tem- 
perature is quite moderate—if think 
it is hot it is just your imagination run- 
ning away with you.” After which we both 
grinned, and I immediately felt cooler. In 
every instance it brought me_ through. 
Without exercising my Thought Power I 
might easily have collapsed, for I have far 


these 


you 


less physical strength to combat extremes 
since | was invalided from Etaples. But 
mental strength intelligently used can make 
up such deficiencies, and I am certain that 
the exercise of mine brought me safcly to 
hy journey’s end. I must not forget to 
mention for your special delectation, that 
on one stage of the trip a charming lady 
wore pale blue silk pyjamas, blue silk bed- 
room slippers to match, and jauntily smoked 
a cigarette from a pink coral holder. The 
Man professed to be scandalized, but it 
has to be confessed that, like many other 
travellers, he made numerous more or less 
foolish excuses to walk along the corridor 
past her door which was slightly ajar. Per- 
onally I think she is to be thanked as a 
public benefactor. Certainly 
passengers found the hours le 


bored 
and 
their peevishness lightened by amusement. 
The lady herself, blissfully indifferent, and 
delightfully cool, presented a spectacle of 
self-contained individuality which I, per- 
sonally, regarded with aring envy. Of 
course I picked up a friend on the train. 
The Man says my predilection for pick-me- 
ups of this ki 
but give 


many 


tedious, 


kind is not only reprehensible, 
him anxiou 
my ancestry, but, as 
is chiefly jealous 
right. Ile 


: ve 
breaktlast, 


qualms concerning 
matter of fact, he 
Moreover, it served him 
got peevish about waiting for his 
while I finished a delayed toilet 

a little peevish myself, after a night 
In a potse atmosphere of hot 
ashes and creaking wheel 


I Wa 
mous dust and 
1 1 suggested 
ro on ahead, in a voice 
Ntended to imply that | ould 
company IIe 
hint and left me in peace » mnally, 


restaurant car, teward of 


to him to that wa 


willi gly 


dispense with hi took the 


I reached the 


réat commonsense piloted me to a cat 


beside a good-looking soldiern who had 
likewise just entered Hi Wi a new 
ancher-settler and befor hic had well 
finished his porridge 1 \ upplying him 
with information about RI} les] ranchit 

which would have left all ind-books on 


the countryv—even those remarkable effusion 


Chartered Company—hi 


produced by the 





and dry. I told him about Dev 

and Shorthorns, and Polled Angus; 
high veldt and low veldt and sand veld 
and when he reached the marmalade stage | 





began on a wordy dissertation as to 
Rhodesia must not enter the Union of Sout 
Africa until she had a bigger rep 

to guard her interests. 

It was not for some time that I 

the tables were mostly cleared and all t 
stewards glaring at us, and th 
den 


embarrassment, I grew ver 


got up so quickly I upset the 





into the jam-pot Stage { AN 
and I bolted for the door, but x 
man had the sense to fol! RS: 
press a hope that we should meet again ‘ 
“Come and have a cigarette wit! . 
eleven,” I suggested, and he sa hou 
be delight d. Of course the Man tool ° 
rather coolly. “J sat next t n awf oe 
nice man at breakfast who | 
to ranch,” I told him jauntily, 
vited him to come and smoke at el 
“You would,” said he 
That rather annoyed me, so 
‘You always seem to enjov the oy 
at the rear, so I thor 
about eleven We need 
haven’t told him half I kr 
ing yet.” 
The Man glanced sideways out of 
window. bt 
“Don’t forget to \ ] 
pecial information about steers,” | 
and then we both laughed Tl 


a memorable occasion when J] 
teers, supposing them to 

end events took their usual « 
Man, being too lazy to tind 

for himself, annexed mine, « 
everything that was left 
plentiful sprinkling of “tall 
tories thrown in 


Neither 


of them spoke of t 


l regarded as a hopeful It 
nightmare of the past lr] 

held only Rhodesia, and 

probable, fortun: So th 

renews herself in the 

man One tern warfare ! 
cheerft ill to tive ext 

tackle the herve ' ! 

pebostad ye ‘ ' 
main al f | p 

Rhode wl tryptic rer 


























: 
\- 
¥ 
‘ \ cen 

t 

n, but to warn all over-confident settlers 

that the glorious free life radiant sun- 

ne is very largely a Pilgrim’s Progress 

ugh many a slough of despond, ere the 

Golden Gate of Success comes in si ht, for 

those who have had the rrit to hold on 

t It may also be taken as contair ing a special 

int tn ¢ . 


those who come up here in this vear 
grace, 1919, and expect to begin where 
€ ploneers have won to aiter many vears 
steady enduring and vrousing. The 
eW settlers, now coming numbers, are 


ice welcome, but they are not all of the 


t 


desirable type. 

Yome of them get no farther t 
Ww ty's | g hotel—where, te mpt d by tenni 
nd twinkling eyes, they abandon the 


han Sali 


: sats courts occasionally to inquire if, 
ny at Nance, there is a rich mealie farm 
“' a good ranch to be bought for a mere 
"ng! Some dress for the part, but seem 
Set no farther. That is to say, they flaunt 


und in a sort of cow-bov get up, flourish 
I £ alone whi: 

pick N§ Whip, and using technical terms 
picked up in novels, but naote the Ma 
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‘* They abandon the tennis courts occasionally 
to inquire if there is a good ranch to be 
bought for a mere song ”’ 


“don’t know a bullock from a heifer, and 
are never likely to.” Others complain, 
seated in the lounge of the aforesaid hotel, 
that they do not see anything in Rhodesia 
in the least like “the lovely veldt and far 
blue mountains of the novelists’ de 
scriptions.” It seems invidious to comment, 
when the grumbler sits tight in the town. 
You and I know of those wonderful moun 
tains, don’t we, General; and the sunshine, 
and the flower-strewn veldt glistening with 
diamond dewdrops?... they helped us 
to “sit tight and stick it’ 
fortless days of the pioneers, when one felt 


in the old com 


» often like a turnip with a cotton wool 
brain. Not much of that feeling about 
Salisbury to-day, General! Imagine a great 
hotel with 300 bedrooms, and almost always 
full! Shops where you can _ bu 
everything. A cathedral, good schools with 


boarding houses ! 


There is still a curious 
absence of pavements, and little paths in 
long grass branch off in all directions, while 
most of the roads seem to go exactly where 
it suited them, but on the whole T like it 
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better than the glare and neatness of Bula- 





wayo, which entirely lacks Salisbury’s 
charming surroundings. 


We stayed in town long enough to buy 
a motor-car, and then, like true Rhodesians, 
started off on our sixty-five miles drive into 
the wilderness, blissfully ignorant about any 
vagaries the car might possess. We whizzed 
along cheerfully over the Mazoe road—you 
will remember it—feeling very bucked that 
we did not have to take the stuffy tedious 
train journey to our station, and then drive 
twenty-five miles in a utility cart to the 
ranch. We sent Mary by train with the 
luggage, arranging to pick her up ez route. 

She have caused considerable 
amusement at her journey’s end by looking 
for the platform! She tells me a lady in 
the train said: “You remind me of my first 
arrival when we drove over a rough track, 


seems to 


and my husband remarked: ‘I’m afraid 
you're getting rather shaken,’ I replied, 


‘Yes, but it will be all right when we get 
on the road.’ £ Road, my dear! this is all 
the road you’ll see for many a day! care 
\nyhow we found Mary grinning happily, 
arranged for the luggage to be fetched by 
wagon, and more started 
But the road was bad and 
came to the first of the five rivers we had 
to drive through, the Man got his 
and the car 


part. 


once gaily off. 


now, when we 


gears 
stopped dead in 
It was a self-starter by 
but being exceedingly new, and un- 
accustomed to rivers, the worked 
badly, and finally he had to wade round the 
bonnet and try a “wind-up.” Afterwards he 
carried first me and then Mary to dry land, 
and tried what an empty car would do. 
his time he splashed out and took the 
hill at top speed, and we had to trudge 
after him in the grilling heat 
and again she re- 
This time Mary and I had 
to push, and as the Man was afraid to 
stop, we had to run along and jump in ; 


mixed up 
the deepest 
rights, 


oracle 


Then we 
stopped to open a gate, 


fused to start 


best we could. Then we came to a stretch 
of road, made very greasy by a sharp 
shower, and here the car skidded in all 
directions, until we must have looked like 
a lunatic trying to jazz. Twice we nearly 
slid gracefully down a bank. but kindly 


r 


pirits stayed the disaster, and we remained 


on the road for another mile. Then we 
arrived at a steep hill, likewise greasy, and 
the car metaphorically sat down and gave 


it up. The Man instructed me in the ert 


ot starting her, so that he could give a 











more vigorous push, but omethin here 
wrong with the gears and she would ; c 
start, 
We had lost so much time one way 
another, that a night on the veldt loon 
the near future. The Man grew desp ing! 
and commandeered four natives 
chanced to be passing. With th ] 
a few jerky little starts we N 
hill, but even on the level she would not u 
Fortunately we were quite near a h 
and they managed to push her int 
while I steered. Here we were giv 
kindly welcome, and our request 
allowed to sleep on the stoep was 
ridiculed. The Man slept on tl 
the sitting-room, and Mary and ] 
the spare-room hut. The difficulty 
get on with our journey the next day 
Man said if we could get to t S 
River he could arrange the rest 
in a cart that would be out-spani 
as someone in town had told h 
drift was being made. Our host 1 
offered to drive Marvy and 3 
the Man a horse to rid I it 
was talking of a Caps 
what a piece of luck it s! 
When we reached th 
found’a cart sure ‘nuff, 
farm cart, drawn by tw ! K 
Man expressed surprise, but it 
knew the sort of vehicle he w 
in for all along. Anyhow the 
story is that we sat in that aw! 
five solid hours, no springs, no 
cushions, while those two f 
crawled over the rough road of 
ing eighteen miles. I thought it 1 
opener for Mary and no mistak 
the Man came off the w 
proved so sharp that it tore 
breeches—after which he walk 
the way in self-protectio1 
For me, it was a case of fa 
philosophy as of old, and 
that anyhow it was a good j 
road, and drifts ovet h 
time I had journeyed out to t 
had been neither for the | 
We had driven ina Cape rt 
into space When we came 
plunged perilously dow ll |] 
and over the rocky beds, carele 
diles and holes, so k a 
other side and could persuade our 1 7 
mount the opposite pre 
times we steered amo! tree o 








es 





here and there, and both watching with all, 


t 


our eves to sce that the mules did not take 


. track where the cart could not follow. 


\nd at the end of the pilgrimage only two 
wattle and daub huts for a home—a “ man- 
ingi stinkie *” cook-house-boy, no furniture 
beyond two little beds, a table, and two 
chairs. 

No doubt it is all very romantic “a la 
Garden of Allah,” but when you know your 
man inside out and he’s not likely to give 
you any surprises, and when you've already 

ndured bravely ” for ten years on a “dam 
farm’ elsewhere, it takes some resolution 


to start again on a ranch sixty-five miles 
ma town, be it never so beautiful. Be 





we made the move we had just reached 
re when there was 2 prospect of my 


a real cupboard at last. For years 
rned for that cupboard with real! 
helves and hooks and things, and then, just 


when I saw a prospect of realizing my 





7 s : 
dre the near future, Fate gave the 
Man the chance of his 
life to secure a big acreagt 


inch ng country, and 
d off into the 


| 
wuiderness. 





“He splashed out and t 
Speed, and we had 
in the grilling heat” 


ook the hill at top 
to trudge after him 
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The first thing I had longed for out here 
had been a real kitchen; that is to say a 
kitchen containing a stove and a table—not 
a very outrageous desire—but ours had 
neither. All the washing up was done on 
the floor, and most of the dregs thrown there 
when I was tired of haranguing the boy. 





For a stove we had six bricks, three at 
each end, and two flat pieces of iron laid 
across them. We had no oven, but some- 
times a three-legged bake pot sat down 
in the middle of the floor over glowing 
ashes, and you were lucky if you didn’t burn 
your skirt. Of course one oughtn’t to have 





been wearing a skirt, but the 
Man was a bit of a prude 
in those days, and he ob- 
jected to a wife in tunic and 
breeches. 

Thank goodness the land girls have 
altered all that, and I am now sane and 
comfortable in their style of costume, for my 
Naturally, moving up to 
the new ranch meant forgoing all thes« 


working hours. 


luxuries for a time. Once more we had no 
stove, and no table in our kitchen, and that 
delectable cupboard departed into the dim 
future. Once more we kept all our stores 
in our sitting-room, and had a packing-case 
for a wash-stand. And once more we sat 
down solemnly in the midst of the wilder- 
ness, and set about persuading a piece of 


veldt to grow vegetables and mealies, while 





our cattle fulfilled themselves according to 
their kind. 
We have earned a rich reward. but that 
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is no reason why new settlers should ex- 
pect to come in at this late hour, and share 
the reward without “paying their footing.” 
\nyhow it can’t and the good 
things that we have paid for in years of 


be done, 
personal discomfort, now have to be paid for 
in hard cash and plenty of it. 

Meanwhile our bullock-cart stodged along, 
and when the bullocks dragged it over an 
ant-heap or a stone, a foot or two high, and 
with a horrible thud the othe 

‘Never mind, Jill, it’s a real 


meant to be!” 


came down 
side, I said, 
road, anyhow, ot 


ll 
Umdara Ranch, Rhodesia. 


OST gratified by letters, dear 
Général, and Frills’ 


made me exclaim to the Man, 


you! 

delicious mes- 

sage 

‘You must send the wagon to the station at 
of it 

whole 

Ww 


lots 
and pages, 
They want 
left the Dam 


r stores. I want 7h 
got to 


columns 


once ft 


l’ve Write pages 


and reams. 


know everything since we 
I’m to 


and crowd in en 


Farm... hark back as much as 


l like 


to make my two soldiermen both feel glad 


yugh philosophy 


that at least they haven't lost their heads.” 
The Man was eating sausage untinned 
one procured from town—and for which 
he has a special weakness He finished his 
third and then remarked calmly, Say it 
n Sometimes when he is like that I 
wonder I don’t run amok with a gun! But 


anvhow | shall procure ink by hook or bv 
| 


rOOR, ala 


t ink can do it vou 


ke 


hall acquire 
enough philosophy to ep you cheerful all 
vour lives 

So T now proceed where I 


the * thanktul-f 


left off i 
a real road 
the 


remembet 


attitude wore off rathe quit lv, because 


art was so hard to sit on, and every bump 
made the bruise a little worse In the end 
I had to fall back on the old stand-by: 


Think not so much of what thou hast not, 

{ what thou hast; but of the thi which 

1 hast elect the best al then reflect 
} Care lv they would have bee ought if 
lou hadst them not ”—the wisdom of my 

incient ally, Marcus Aureliu : 
Well, obviously, the “real toad” could 


ot tuke a 


first place. Neither 
t could the Man, swingin 


al 
ry contentedly 
beaten 


ron a path, in a manner that 
1 f nd imticularly irritatin i I felt he 
Was responsible tor our acute discomfuit 


1 would have walked mvself, only I 


misfortune to be attired in town sho 
coat 
trying, 


So I bumped along and wonder 


a town and skirt, and 


very 


werc a piece of good enough fort 


der upon. Of course, at present 
very untried; and then I rememb¢ 
had packed the nasty hotel soaq 


d. pat bel 


things that s 


Town, and left my 3s 
how quickly most 


came undone again, and decided thx 


many rocks ahead over which a dre 
girl might come to grief and leav 
Finally d to tl 
I might have longed to own our 
beautiful ranch—if I 
London, and did not know anyt 
Vagarl ol 
But se 
their vagari 


self pity. I decide 


found myst 


the native serva 
odour. ng I did know 


and odours, thi 
| 


loopholes, and the bumping of 


just as obnoxious, until a sudd 


suggested the magic word 
Two ounces a week had we b 


at home, jealously guarded 1 
and from any guest; very littl 
and no cream, 


And now! ... 
My pirit Tost quick] li 


! 
unlimited 


butter, unlimited 


such luxury be possible ? 
‘Ugh... !” muttered M: 

bullock-« rt gave a bad lu h 

on to the sharp corner of a unife 


“Never mind,’ I said, with 
cheerfulness, “We're all 
much butter and cream evel 
Mary smiled wistfully “ar 3 
sit on the butter . a. or he 
But it helped us th 
arrived at five o’clock i \ 
smiles with delight 
“What a sweet hou 
how beautiful it is all rm ? l 


than I expected 


lo which I breathed 
eal Thank God, and Ar 
Well. it did look bea 
to my mind than the Da | 
best, but then 1 have alwy lik 


better in spite of its distance from 


tation or post. We come out t a 
lor wide horizoi but the ire 
procurable on a tarm nN 
mostly the valle hut 

one can GIow Weary unto deat ‘ 
tonous, closed-in pect 


Oo 


the heat 





Bu 

E 

ul 

{ 

AC 
VI 

’ 
] 

: 
' 
fin 





But up 
ye Plateau one 
were living on the roof of the 
world. On three sides the 
land falls away to far-off blue 


feels as if we 


here on the Umvuk- 
f 


while the line of 
fourth side 
apex to out 


mountains, 
summits on the 
make a sort of 
roof, Little clouds 
sailing up from far 
down below, looking as if 
they must surely smother us. 
And when a tropical deluge is 
unloosed the water all runs 
away—away—off the world’s 
roof, leaving us high and dry 


fleecy 


come 





nd refre shed. In the \ valleys 
it turns red sand into clog- 
ring red slime, sometimes so 


ypery that man and horse 
can scarce keep on their feet, 
and it lies 
marshes 


about in bogs and 
where it is wise to 
tread very warily. gut we 
are never short of water up 
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haven't a doubt 
discovering 


now 

y he is 
enormous 
tions in des 

exploits to 


compensa- 
ribing 


fearsome 


here, although it runs away the stay-at-home boys, in 
so quickly, for we have the i raat which he is the conquering 
head waters of five rivers that AWA he Wil j hero, Anyhow, it enabled 
n all through the dry 4 PRED | 1D | hj , me to. provide Mary with a 
ason, and provide us with Ny i \ yi most superior bed-sitting-room 
beautiful green vieis when | at in the house, with veranda 
he rest of the world is gasp- Ai! and French window com 
ing wi Gin oe ile ¥ “TE ihe went for a picnic, ee, age | - ws Aa 
wo or three natives might have been Aer | spss 
ie fa ar north for cattle when must go on ahead I don't say I did not grudge 






irst set eyes on the table- carrying 
l, and he said to his 
mpanion: “Tf | 

atried man I 
One feels 


idll 


weren't 





should 
that Fate 
kind to him, to let him be a 
man and stil] settle up here. Of course 
t was the legacy that did it! The where- 
Withal to pay passages home more fre- 
quently, and launch out on a bigger scale. 
nt think I could have faced it other- 
Wise, for I am no 


settle up 


Was rather specially 


married 


heroine either of first, 
cond or third class, and [I sure of 
my avenue of escape sold the 
and journeyed up to ou perch, 
: t leavin, ¥ Pip in Er 
Nat did tee more good 
en eventually he di. 
cloriously. 


hat 


made 
before we 
r farm 
a ha island for a vear, 
mat and 
thrived 
art badly, 
ro to s« hool this 
ully persuaded it 
good all 


than harm, 
did arrive, he 
It hurt his small he 
VINg to stay behind and 
last trip, but when he Was f 
Would enable 


; him to come out for 
the Quicker h j 
luicker, he became reconciled. [ 


table '’—y, 71 


here.” 


chairs and a little. Wl icn I 


what I and my 


it to her a 
nbered 
friends had lived on, in ow 

early days, it did not seem quite right that 
she should start off in such comfortable 
However, it 
mine, and it 


reme 


quarters. Rhodesia’s 
affair than 
parent she did not mean to let her down 


too easily—for when Mary stepped gaily out 


was more 


1 
soon pvecame ap- 


on to her veranda, to enjoy the prospect, 
she suddenly stepped back again with a 
cared face and ex laime d, ‘ Madam ’ there’ 
a cow on the veranda!...” Asa matter 
of fact it was a bull, and he looke what 
the natives call ‘“maningi cheeky but 
where ignorance is bliss! ... “Chip,” I 
called to the Man, “there’s a cow outside 
Mary’s room. Do send a piccanin to drive it 


off. . . .” 


A few minutes later he came in bursting 
with the information that it was Blazes, the 
Sussex bull, and decidedly * cheeky,’ but 
I managed to scowl at him and cut short 


69 
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his peroration with the remark: “What a 
lucky thing it wasn’t a bull, Mary! Surely 
you’re not afraid of cows? .. .” 

The 


breath, 


Man muttered “manga” under his 
which being interpreted means 
> and while Mary returned to her room 
strolled out to the 
removal of his lordship to his own domain. 
“Much better let get used to 
sorts of things and know the worst,” 
the Man. 


‘liar, 


comforted, we witness 
these 
said 


het 


Sut bulls are not likely to haunt her 
veranda,” I argued, “and I don’t suppose 
he’s anything like the worst which 


seemed to amuse the Man a good deal. 

A far more dangerous circumstance to my 
thinking, later, was the fact that the young 
man who had managing for us in 
Chip’s absence, found Ais way on to her 
veranda. And when |] the manner in 
which he looked into “the brown eyes of 
Mary,” I decided his departure should take 
with all haste. I had not 
paid fifty pounds to bring a maid out to the 
wilderness, to her carried off by the 
first eligible man if I could help it, and the 
possible suitor was dispensed with when 
permissible. 


been 


saw 


place decent 


see 


Of course it is always a big risk to bring 
a white woman out to a lonely farm, and 
not 
she 
Unfortunately the wrong sort 
who offer. J had a lady-help once who ar- 
rived in the heart of the wilderness 


many dare the venture, but certainly 
can be a set if 
it is so often 


great a she chooses. 


} 


, and had 


forgotten to bring a thimble. We always 
called her Miss Helpless—varied by the 
Man with less polite epithets. She had 


been to a farming college, and learnt milk- 
ing and butter-making. One day he asked 
her what sort of cows they had there? She 
looked rather foolish, « sloured up, and re- 
plied, “I don’t know 
ordinary cows.” 
The Man looked fit to explode, and I 
hastily changed the subject 
Another time we were watching him give 
a pedigree bull meal in the 
stable, the bull being tied to the manger. 
Suddenly he ducked his head in a very ugly 
Miss Helpless promptly ran 
of the stable, and pull 1 the 


they were just 


his evening 


fashion out 


door to behind 


her, leaving poor Chip shut in with the 
buli! He had a lot to say on that oc- 
casion. But when she went to the vegetable 


garden to 


get spinach, and returned with a 
After that 
I just had to get another post for her, 


poisonous weed, he gave her up 


as his 








nerves were at breaking point. Marvy qd Bis 
not have meals with us, which ’ - 
improvement, but | foresaw early that t and t 
would be strained moments it 
so impatient with unpractical ' eee 
soon became obvious that Irish ; 
do many things in a dreamy con n. - 
would, beyond doubt, leave th ae 
open and let the fowls get in 0 . 
to smell the meat morning and evenir : As 
and puil up his seedlings a 
tidy out of sight papers that i 
of which she has faithfully f x 
fortunately, perhaps, she is very 

about it, and appears quite unpert 

his sarcastic comments. She has re 
of humour, which is a great b . 
some things it is to her credit t 

not pack up and insist upon 
instance, for two whole wee t "y 

that ticks were bugs! Well, 2 ( 

as you know at this time of tl ae 
are crawling everywhe : 


they really h: : 
Which reminds me——but | 

both—and the Man is st 

he were an hungered.—Theref 

the present. 





T has been my wish in tl 

three weeks to give Mat 
ation, but the variation h 
quite the line I had in mind. O 
Man and I were 1 


hbour ten n 


occasion the 
with a neig 
ful bachelorman, with a bs 

a fancy for buying all sort 
which he usually 
a week o1 
how 


wanted t 

I should be 
motor-cars, m 

and had 

promptly bought, only to find out 
too heavy, or too light, or too al 
manageable, which 


two. 
many 


traps he taken a far 


nec 
He h is ¢ 


to buy pedigree stock, and 


considerable loss. 


they were another colour or 
offer them for sale. But it all 1 . 
sset to the neighb 

there was nothing else to tal 

could alw: 


bought or sold 


great a 
vs wonder what ( 

lately. Also n 
experiments, which is, of cour 
asset of all. For the 

to sit tight, and Jearn from G 


best 


kind of grass, wheat, etc. 1 














up here, in addition to the labour-saving 
contrivances, and home-made implements, 
and things of that sort. But in one par- 
ticular he “has us all beat.” He can cut 
down trees and get splendid hand-sawn 
planks from them, of which he makes the 
most elegant furniture; to say nothing of 
e put on to wheels 


the remarkable things h 
h form wagons, carts, 


and runners which 
sleighs, etc. 

Most of us with a sick horse must needs 
walk. Not so Grimshaw. On one occasion 
the Man and I saw something coming to- 
wards us over the veldt, so uncanny and 
unfamiliar, that we took it for a bronto- 
saurus at least. We reined in our horses 
and stared with wide-open eyes, uncertain 
whether to fly for our lives, or risk investi- 
gation, We decided on the latter, and when 
the unaccountable object drew near, we 
discovered it was dear old Grimp, as we 
all call him, seated on a chair, placed on 
a weird-looking home-made sleigh, drawn 
by four bullocks, 

“Good gracious!” I cried to him. “We 
thought you were a brontosaurus creeping 
over the veldt, and were just about to clear 
for our lives. Are you rehearsing for a 
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because the cattle were stampeded by two 
lions last night, and damaged the kraal. 
It’s two whole miles. ... And I wasn’t 
going to walk... you bet. és 

We were much amused, but after all it 
was nothing out of the ordinary for Grimp, 
sO we congratulated him on his_ pra 
tical brain, and went with him to investigate 
his kraal. This proved most interesting, 
as a study of the ground revealed the fact 
that his two bulls had stood up to the lions 
and protected his cows. Although the lions 
got right inside the kraal they only suc- 
ceeded in killing a calf each, and were then 
driven off by the bulls. He was justifiably 
proud of them. 





“But it was only because it was your 
bulls, Gfimp,” I said enviously. No one 
else’s bulls would be so unexpected and 
courageous and generally correct.” 

It did in fact bear out Grimp’s own at- 
titude to life. He was the sort of rancher 








ss Y/Y 
Of! * An hour later she appeared at the foot of Grimp’s Orawn by 
AK veranda, gasping ‘Oh, madam!... Oh, madam!’ "—p.72 9 & ® Kinsella 
cus procession? , .. or is it something who always took a native servant in spot- 
5 ) ] 


to do with a film? ...” 
pe who has crisp, wavy hair and 
coe ue eyes, grinned up from his jugger- 
naut car and said. “Ladybird is sick, or 
IMagines she is, and I had to come up here 


less limbo with him, when he went a-visit- 
ing. The native, probably arrayed in some 
specially distinctive dress, then had to sit at 
the door of his bedroom in readiness fot any- 
thing wanted. If he went for a picnic, two 
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or three natives must go on ahead carrying 
chairs and a table, and he would never 
dream of doing without a tablecloth. Per- 
sonally I liked it very much. We gener- 
ally take one grubby little piccanin to light 
a fire, and do all the rest ourselves. 

It isn’t much use arguing the point with 
the Man, because he has too strong a case 
on account of Grimp’s finances, which’ never, 
at any time, show a balance on the right 
side. And if I say it doesn’t matter, he 
just grunts. Grimp’s fancies run in other 
directions which affect his finances. He 
does not like mixed colour in his herds. 
The black cattle must all keep together, 
and the red, and the patchwork, and so on. 
This means extra herd-boys, and is at best 
a fad. But one feels he gets full value 
when his black herd casually heaves in 
sight. 

“Oh, yes!” in a nonchalant voice, to 
eager admiration, “those are the Poleys 

> as if black herds were a most common- 
place sight, and he had lots of them about. 
3ut there are points of light in his blue 
eyes because he knows no one in the whole 
district can saunter upon such a herd as 
his. We've got even more Poleys as far 
as numbers go, but they are all just 
higgledy-piggledy anywhere, and our herds 
are like patchwork quilts, because it costs 
less in cattle-boys. I don’t say I like it, 
but if you’ve lived with an obstinate Irish- 
man for fifteen years, you know just when 
it simplifies existence to let things rip. 

Well, we were going to tea with Grimp, 
and it is a lovely motor drive, so I thought 
Mary might as well come along and have 
a little picnic on her own. So she packed 
up her tea, and we dropped her by a granite 
kopje close to the house, where she could 
climb up and have a lovely view. She 
could see Grimp’s abode just below, so there 
was no need to feel lonely. The prospect 
and the drive delighted her, so she started 
off up the kopje all smiles. 

\n hour later she appeared at the foot 
of Grimp’s veranda, looking a sort of sea 
green, and gasped “Oh, madam! . 
Oh, madam! ‘2 

“What’s the matter?” I exclaimed, jump- 
ing up. 

“Oh, madam!.. .” she said again, and 
collapsed into a chair. 

We began to feel alarmed, and urged her 
to speak. She glanced round to make sure 
she was safe, and told us in a scared voice. 


“J had just finished my tea... and 


and... I sat there reading.. . And then 
I heard a noise, and I looked up, and 
and... there I saw a creature staring at 
me over a little boulder. At first I thought 
it was a mative ... but... he seemed 
so odd. And then he came round {tl 
boulder . .. and I saw he had a tail” 
she shuddered and turned greener—“and, 
’ she finished. “It was 


” 


oh, madam! 
huge baboon! 
“Good heavens!” 


a 


I ejaculated. 

“T know him,” said Grimp meaningly. 

“Where’s my gun!” exclaimed Chip. 

“What did you do!” I asked. 

“T just jumped up all in a hurry and I 
shouted ‘Go away, you nasty beast!’ 
scrambled down the kopje as fast as I could 
Half-way I caught my foot and fell, and 
I just rolled down into the vegetal 
garden. And I thought he was on the 
top of me! ... Didn’t you hear me screan 

And then I picked myself up 
among the cabbages . . . and here | 
Oh, madam! . “ 

It was impossible to keep straight faces, 
and in a very short time Mary was sp 
enough to laugh with us. I assured her 
again and again I had sat on that kopje 
alone many times and never seen a lis 
thing of any description, or I wouldn’t for 


rting 


worlds have suggested her goin 


reassured her. Grimp told us the old 
beggar had only been around lately, and he 
and Chip went behind the house to look 
for him. Almost immediately we_ heard 
a rifle shot. Five minutes later his carcass 
was on view, and Chip had shot him from 


the kitchen door. 
“Oh, madam,” Mary exclaimed again, 
when she beheld the brute 


“Never mind!” I cried cheerfull 
“Don’t you think it’s rather fine to be 
place where they shoot baboons from 


kitchens, rather than a dull, commonp! 
town? = 

Mary looked doubtful, but began to 
herself something of a heroine 
comforted 


and Ww 
, 


I then showed her over Grimp’s abode, 
with all its fascinating appliances 
makeshifts for comfort, and all its won- 


derful orderliness, and I could see 
much impressed. 

“But what a life!” she 
‘A nice-looking gentleman like him, 
all alone in this queer | ttle place I nev 


heard of such a thing 


We were standing in his workshop, wht 





























all the tools hung in perfect order, every- 
thing exactly in its place. 

“| daresay he’l! get married presently,” 
I suggested. 

I saw a demure smile in Mary’seyes. “If 
he does,” she said, “I think his wife will 
nave to hang on a nail in her proper 
place! ” 

I turned away with a laugh, but Mary’s 
brain went up in my estimation. She had 
described Grimp in a sentence. 


<je 

Another day I thought I would take her 
to see my only woman neighbour, Mrs. New- 
combe, who lives about twelve miles away. 
She had asked me naively one day if any- 
one in Rhodesia had a real, proper sort of 
kitchen, and a civilized larder or store. I 
said, “Why, you ought to see Mrs, New- 
combe’s,” and decided immediately that 
she should, 

In the meantime I took great delight in 
retailing her remark to the Man. For his 
idea of a larder is a dark hut, where mealies 
sprawl about the floor, sacks of mealie meal 
surround the walls, and evil-smelling bacon 
hangs from a rafter, with occasionally an 
In fact it would 
he quite impossible to describe the smells in 
our larder—-which stores also pumpkins and 
potatoes, many of them mouldy. Ina home- 
made safe the milk and cream sit beside 


odoriferous hide thrown in. 


any meat we happen to possess, not always 
fresh, and any remains of food, and if pos- 
sible at any odd moments the fowls get in 
and scratch around. 

My chief attitude in regard to our larder 
is not the nice, comfy, housewifely one of 
putting things iv, but the tiresome agegres- 
sive one of chucking things owt. I don’t 
often go near it, but I have to pay periodical 
visits for this express purpose. Mary’s posi- 
tion is ditticult when it comes to interfering 
with the lord and master’s love of disorder- 
liness. IT am Smelly hides, 
mouldy seed potatoes, and pieces of old pig 
g0 out with swift volition when my visits 


hardened. 


occur, and if the Man comes along snorting 
with indignation I just look at him—you 
know the way, Général !—and he tells the 
boy to carry the stuff away. 

Once, and to this day I feel hysterical 
when I think of it, a piece of old pig hit 
him in the face. I retired promptly to the 
darkest corner, among the mealie sacks, and 
then broke in upon his mutterings with, “Ts 


that you, ( hip! I thought it was the 
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cook-boy. Just look at the things he keeps 
in the larder! .. .” 

Our store is almost worse. All the 
groceries are mixed up with farm imple 
ments of many kinds, and reaching for a 
pot of jam you may easily get entangled in 
trek chains or knock over the parattin tin. 
Cart grease lives next door to the sack of 
sugar, and dirty bits of old harness leather 
and tins of paint crowd round the flour sack. 
The only thing in its favour is a lock and 
key, this being the one door in the whole of 
our establishment that shuts properly and 
locks. Certainly Mary had every reason to 
ask her question, though the repetition of it 
made no impression whatever upon the 
Man. 

“There’s nothing the matter with ou 
larder,” he said airily, “and I'm going to 
tidy the store out to-morrow.” 

“Or the next day,” I ventured, having had 
fifteen Chip’s “to 
morrow.” 


years’ experience of 
Anyhow we were going to tea with the 
Newcombes, and I decided to take Mary on 
a tour of investigation. She was delighted 
at the prospect of a motor drive, and as 
our road passed through some 
country of green vieis, and magnificent 
granite, with the blue Umvukwe mountains 
stretching far to the north, she was in ex 
cellent spirits. These reached their height, 
when, with her own unaided eyes, she di 
covered a buck, standing in the grass watch 
ing us. I suspect an empty larder made het 
more alert, and, anyhow, when Chip shot 
it through the head from his seat in the 
car, we all rejoiced at the prospect ol 
food. It took Mary 
time to realize that when shopping is all 
done sixty-five 


lovely 


several some 


days’ 


miles away, it cannot be 
done in driblets. 

The letters containing the orders take at 
least four days to reach the stores, and even 
after the goods reach our station, there is 
a twenty-tive mile trek for the 
first she would tell me we 
or bacon, 01 


out to the 


oxen. At 
wanted candles, 
soap, as if someone just ran 
shops, and, without 
mean, it was not easy to convince her that 


seemin 


things wvst be used sparingly, not so much 
from money-economy—though heaven know 
that is with Rhodesiat 
prices, but because the time required to r 
place 


necessary enough 


things from 
away is a 


locks. 


stores sixty-five mil 
serious item in boys and bul 


Her shopping ideas were on a par 


with het 


73 


remark on an occasion when | 
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pointed across the veldt to some lovely 
mountain summits about two miles away. 
I said: 

“There’s the most glorious view from that 
ridge, if only one could get there easily, 
but there’s a river all along this vlei.” And, 
“T suppose there’s a bridge or two over it?” 
said Mary. 

I decided she was one of the most un- 
observant people I had ever known, for 
apparently it had not come under her 
notice that she had never seen such a thing 
as a bridge in all Rhodesia, except on the 
railways; and even on the high road from 
town none of the five rivers were crossed 
by bridges. 

We had a great laugh at her once be- 
cause of a pergola in the garden, which has 
potato creeper one end and grenadilla at the 
other. I made the discovery that she had 
decided the grenadillas were the potatoes 
belonging to the potato creeper (which you 
must explain to Frills is only so called from 
its flowers), and apparently she had never 
wondered why the flowers were all at one 
end and the potatoes at the other. She was 
a good deal amused herself, and said to me: 

“My friend in Salisbury has a potato 
creeper, and I told her it would have de- 
licious fruit on it presently. She said it 
never had done before, and I told her that 
was no doubt because it was too young.” 
Of course we were all hugely tickled at the 
idea of her friend anxiously watching for 
delicious fruit on her potato creeper. 

The afternoon that we chose for our drive 
to the Newcombes’ was a bright, sunny one 
following after a good deal of rain. Mary 
always wore very becoming grey overalls, 
and she looked trim and smart in one she 
had washed and ironed herself especially for 
the occasion. We sped gaily along over the 
wilderness tracks, indifferent from habit to 
the bumping and shaking, and able to enjoy 
the lovely scenery in spite of it until we 
came to the big vlei about two miles from 
the homestead. It looked unpleasantly wet, 
but the Man was quite sure it was all right, 
and drove callously on. About fifty yards 
from the other side we felt the ground grow 
softer and soon came to a standstill. After a 
few ineffectual efforts to make her go Chip 
gave it up. He got out and studied the 
ground. “It isn’t very bad,” he said. “If 
you take the wheel I’m sure Mary and I can 
push her through.” Mary jumped out 
readily, bent on showing that, anyhow, she 
was a good pusher. The Man took up his 


position, and at the word “Now!” I jammed 
on the accelerator, and they both pushed 


hard. The wheels on the Man’s side got a 
good grip and moved forward. Unfortun- 


ately, this brought the other wheels into 
liquid black mud, and before Mary could 
realize what was happening they churned up 
a deluge of black slush and splashed her 
from head to foot. 

In a moment, from clean sprightliness, 
she became the most appalling object. Even 
her face had streaks of black mud, and 
though Chip and I tried our hardest to be 
considerately contrite the very sight of he1 
made us hysterical inside, and if we had n 
exploded we must have had apoplexy. Being 
a sport, she laughed heartily herself as sh 


ruefully surveyed her ruined dress. We 
wiped her down as well as we could, but I 
thought it very mean of Rhodesia to play us 
such a trick when I was taking her out for a 
treat. Of course, Mrs. Newcombe easily un 


derstood, but I knew Mary would have 
enjoyed her outing more if she had not j 
been an object of mirth that 
down. 

The Newcombes’ homestead is called 
M’Bria, and it is quite a pattern one in its 


way, with a good hard tennis court on one 
side, a pretty flower garden in front, an 
imposing drive, and a large v 
behind. There are also two or three large 
tobacco barns, built mostly by Mr. New 


combe, anda native store; and when you visit 


M’Bria to play tennis you can go and buy 
a hat to play in if you want to. But what 
interested Mary and me the most were the 


up-to date larder with cement floor and cool 
shelves and useful hooks, and the nvenient 
store with rows of fascinating sh 


out of ps ckine cases, I d » not know where 


Mr. Newcombe keeps his messy odds and 
ends, but certainly it is not in Mrs. New 
combe’s larder and store. I expresst d mvy- 
self very pointedly on the joy it must be to 
have a rancher-husband with a sense of fit 
ness and a fancy to see things in their proper 
place. And Chip only remarked drilv, 


“Well, if I had all that you'd never hav 


hav 
anything to grumble about. . .” Mrs. 
Newcombe told us they made all tl helves 
and did most of the other work themselves, 
and I glanced at Mary, hoping to see a light 


‘T-will-make- 


but the under- 


of battle in her eyes, an 
shelves-or-die-for-it” attitude, 
manager happened to come hov: 
and it ‘struck me that all Mary’s interest in 
domestic contrivances had suddenly ceased. 


ring round, 





——— 
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We showed her the kitchen, and Mrs. New- 
combe apologized for it profusely, saying 


they were going to build a new one, and I 
manceuvred to catch Chip’s eye and look ten 
thousand daggers at him. “A new one!” I 
cried. “Why, this is a picture compared to 
ours. What an accommodating husband you 
have, Mrs. Newcombe! Doesn't he ever dip 
cattle, or brand them, or drive them about 
from one paddock to another, or do all the 
other things that leave no possible moment 
of time to build kitchens or stores, or do a 
little tidying up...” 

“Oh, the kitchen is only a small thing,” 
announced Mrs. Newcombe triumphantly. 
“We're going to enlarge the house and add 
a dressing-room and a bathroom with big 
bath and water laid on 
dining-room and ” 


, and enlarge the 


“Don’t tell us the rest,” I interrupted. 
“If I get any more envious it’s a mausoleum 
they'll have to be building for Chip, because 
nothing short of a new husband will mect 
my requirements.” 

We then went indoors and had a delicious 
tea of home-made cakes and jam, and played 
a good set of tennis before starting home- 
wards. 

Mary looked on and was obviously much 
impressed, but I do not think she could ever 
make bricks without straw as Mrs. New- 
combe can, and that she will be much more 
likely to follow the Man’s lead and let ill 
alone. At the same time Mrs. Newcombe 
and I took occasion to impress upon her 
that she was making much too easy a Start. 
Mrs. Newcombe told her how she lived in 
huts for her first year, without any glass in 
the windows and only a baked mud floor. 
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ah 
We 
WAN \\\\\e 


**s Before Mary could realize what was 
happening they churned up a deluge 
of black slush ’”’ 


The rain came through in summer and the 
sharp cold in winter, but they managed to 
make themselves comfortable in spite of it. 
Their wattle and daub dwelling could boast 
a piano, which is not very usual in the wil- 
derness, but it had been,a civilized touch 
that helped through many dreary hours. 

Personally, I look upon Mrs. Newcombe 
as one of our heroines. She should by rights 
receive some sort of first-class decoration, 
For eight long years she has kept her end 
up in the wilderness with scarcely a break. 
Always short of money, sometimes short of 
food, and occasionally with wretched health, 
she has laboured on to make their home gay 
and pretty, and to add with her own handi 
work as many of the comforts of civilization 
as possible. The armies of the British 
Empire contain many more women than 
anyone realizes, and they are not always at 
the rear. In the Colonies they are in the 
forefront, urging the men on and waging 
war beside them. 

I have seen Mrs. Newcombe helping in 
the tobacco barns and looking tired out, for 
in the curing season there is not much rest 
for anyone, night or day, and the planters 
get thoroughly worn out, with nerves all on 
edge, before the strenuous work is finished. 
I am thankful indeed that Chip has not 
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He did at 
But on the last occasion, when 
the Chartered Company did the selling for 
everyone, Chip grew a good crop, and at the 
end of all the business negotiations, instead 
of receiving a few hundred pounds he was 
informed he owed the company forty pounds 
for freight! As the business 
have long been notorious, the 
settlers, who all suffered in the same way, 
many of them to their ruin, only shrugged 
their shoulders and grew yet more resolute 
to manage their own affairs. 


grown any the last year or two. 
one time. 


company’s 
faculties 


The next year 
Chip grew no tobacco at all, but as his barn 
and flues were standing idle he cured some 
tobacco for a neighbour » expe cting to receive 
at least half the proceeds, if there were any. 
The tobacco sold for half a crown a pound, 
but never a penny reached Chip, and since 
then he left it alone. Apart from its 
nerve-racking properties, it is an interesting 


« rop. 


has 


L like to see the wonderful green of 
the plants showing in brilliant patches and 
then turning golden. After that the natives 
gather the leaves, their black bodies show- 
ing up against the yellow setting, and most 
of the day they laugh and sing 
themselves. 


amongst 


It is only the planters who tear their hair 
and use strong language over the barn that 
has been made too hot, or has been allowed 
to cool at a critical moment, or the leaves 
with mildew left among the good ones to 


work their horrid will, or the loads that will 


not come fast enough to fill tl barn by 
sunset, or the boys that idle and delay things 
after the load has come. I have known poor 
Grimp sit down in despair on his little 
veranda and order tea, saying the whok 
dashed barn can go to blazes, for he is too 
“fed up” to go on, but generally in the end 
he produces quite a creditable amount of 
tobacco, and the welcome money for it tides 
him over another year. After all, there are 
so many things to tear your hair about and 
rave at in Rhodesia, and it is just as well 
the new-comers should know. If they're 
afraid they might as well stay away, fot 
Rhodesia hasn’t much use for cowards—what 
do you think, Général ?—and if they're not 
afraid they will find heaps of compensations 
and conquer all the dithculti nd bless the 
day they came. And that’s that! 

Grimp is always up against mething 
because of his experimenting but, after 
all, as his sister once remarked him, “[’m 
sure he’s happier with his woe n Rhodesia 
than he would be without them in England.’ 

Which was a very apt remark, applicable 
to many “fed up” colonists, wasn’t it now, 
Général? May the good Lord of compen 


sations crowd them into yout 


until you, too, become happier with your 
woes than all the dull, commonplace people 
without them. 


(End of Chapter Three) 


(ABSSSSsSaw) 


The Little 
Blue-Eyed Lad 


By 


Grace Mary Golden 


KNOW a little blue-eyed lad, 
A sturdy little man. 

He’s just the sweetest thing on earth 
Since this old earth began. 


He’s got his Mother’s merry eyes, 
That all the world beguile ; 


He’s got his Mother’s mouth, they 


say, 


And he smiles his Daddie’s smile! 


He’s got his Mother’s curly locks 


With the sunshine prisoned in, 
And Daddie’s hands and Mother's voice, 


And Daddie’s nose and 


nin 


And Mother laughs and Daddie laughs, 
A laugh of tender joy, 

For both their hearts are his as well 
Dear, bonny, blue-eyed boy ! 


ind Frills’ 


——— 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin's Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 

4 valuable booklet jor Mothers ana Sample ef Mellin 
Food on receipt o/ Gt. Stamps on application to— 
MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.15. 
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PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 


Wood, Iron and Asbestos Dwellings, Cottages, 
Mission Rooms, Club H-uses, Ho spitals, | tlices, Workshops, Boat and 
ar a: ouses, Stabies, C h Houses, Schools. Billiard Rooms, 

and Drill Hal Lo oxes, Cricket otball, Tennis and 


Bungalows, Chapels, 












: ters, C w How 5, Grain Stor ts, Cyel e Ho ises, Coa 
s, Ranges, St 5, Geysers, Gas j Oil Heaters, etc. 


“NEW ARMY TYPE HUTS. 


From £7 17 6 to £620, 








General Anny, 
Oticers’, Can- 
tecn, and 

‘re Huts, 
Hundreds in 
Stock. Ready 
for despatch. 





_ POULTRY APPLIANCES. 


Brooders, Rearers 


y_ Houses, 





FRAMES, &c. 


ot every 


description 
Conservatories, 
Forcing Houses, 
Vineries, Heating 
Apparatus, etc.,etc. 





GLASS, Ho" 
_ustic WORK. 


ultural Window and Picture. 
R mabe Prices, 


isizes. Arches, Seats, 
I es re es, Bridges, etc., etc, 





sb STE, 


18 Savey St., London, W.C.2. 


. BATH & CO., LTD., 


your house free of debt, at the 











Own the House 
in which you 
Live 


HE many advantages of owning 

the house in which you live or 
desire to live never were greater than 
at the present time. The feeling of 
security, the knowledge that all 
improvements and additions benefit 
yourself and not the landlord, the 
freedom of choice of style of decora- 
tions, and many other matters all 
demonstrate the desirability of owner- 
ship. When to these advantages are 
added those of Life Assurance the 
plan becomes still more attractive. 


1‘ specially advantageous flan has been 
devised by the ** British Dominions” 
heveby you can secure for yourself 


a term of years, or for your family 
tn the event of your earlier death. 


Write to-day for particulars of the 
‘*B.D.” plan of House Purchase, 
which provides for many substantial 
benefits, The terms are generous, 
the conditions clearly stated, and 
no expense is involved in the pre 
liminary consideration of proposals 


APPLICATIONS for ADVANCES of 
NOT LESS THAN £400 are INVITED. 


Address: 


BRITISESS¢ DOMINIONS 


32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office 

BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, ROYAI 

KXCHANGE AVENUF, LONDON,E.C 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 


Investment Department : 


end of 
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It Is Worth 
Every Woman's While 


to improve her good looks —to cultivate comeliness of 
face and figure. Womanly charm exercises a gracious 
power in life, as every woman knows. Care of the 
general health is an important consideration to the woman 
who sets a proper value on her attractiveness. Good 
Health gives brightness to the eyes, colour to the cheeks, 
elasticity to the step and that delightful sense of fresh- 
ness and buoyancy precious beyond words. Great im- 
portance is attached by many women to Beecham’s 
Pills; they regard this medicine as an invaluable aid 
to beauty. Many rely on Beecham’s Pills to maintain 
sound digestion and assimilation—thus ensuring efficient 
nourishment and the constant supply of pure blood. 
Beecham’s Pills are an aperient, corrective and _ restor- 
ative preparation of great value. They are peculiarly 
suited to women, and all who need either an occasional 


remedy or a regular course of medicine are strongly advised 


To Take 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 
Sold everywhere in ‘boxes, labelled 1s. 3d. and 3s. Od. 
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NEEDLECRAFT SECTION 


tr OC het First Prize, One Guinea; 


at Four Prizes of 5s. 
Compe f i f 10n Open to all Readers 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. The Pincushion Cover illustrated below, and for which the instructions are given, is the one that is to be worked. 





2, The Competition is open to all Crochet readers, but each entry must be the actual work of the competitor herself. 

3 The Crochet will be returned to the respective owners by December 15 i/ an envelope or cover with the correct 
amount of postage is enclosed with entry. 

4. All work should reach this offics not later than December 1, and should be addressed : ‘‘ Crochet Competition, Tse 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The results will be. announced in the February number of this 
magazine, 


5. The Editor's decision is final. 


HIS pincushion cover is made in one (to serve as 1 tr.), 17 tr. into the ring. Join 

of those patterns that looks far more to the top of the first three ch. with 

difficult than it really is. It is ar- a ss. 
ranged with four corners, or triangles, so 2nd round.—1 dc. (taking up both threads 
joined that the centre is left as a lozenge- at the top of the tr.), * 5 ch., miss two, 
shaped opening, 
which is useful and 
practical for holding 
the pins. The cover 
is formed of two 
squares which are 
joined and finished 
round the edges with 
a row of simpl 
fans. The back of 
the work consists 
merely of a square 
of simple lacet pat 
tern 

ABBREVIATIONS, — 
Ch., chain; ss., slip 
stitch; dec., double 
frochet; tr., treble; 
dtr., double treble; 
Pt, picot. 

Use “ Peri-Lusta ” 
Crochet No. 30, oF 
Clark’s Crochet Cot- 
ton No. 24. 

Make twenty-four 
little rosettes for the 
front thus: for each 
flower begin with a 
Ting of g ch. 

Ist round.—3 ch. 





Showing the Crochet portion of the front of the Pincushion Cove:. 
The back (see overieaf) consists of a simple lacet pattern 
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The back of the Pincushion Cover that is t 
connexion with the Crochet Comp 


1 dc.; repeat from * five times, 
loops in all, but finish with 1 
first de. 

3rd round.—i dc., 5 tr., and 1 dc. into 
every loop. Finish with 1 ss. into the first de. 
of the round and fasten off. Run in the ends. 

ach corner of the front of the cover con 
ol this 


making six 
m top ot 


sist 


made 


S six rosettes in way and 
united to form a triangle. First, join three 
of the rosettes in a row. The centre one 


should be linked by the third of the five t 
in one of the scallops to the corresponding 
place on another flower, two petals being 
left free at the top and bottom 

When working the next two flowers each 
has to be linked to the next, and both have 
to be caught, one to each of the two free 
middle scallops of the centre flower of the 
three just and to the next 
callop beyond the place where they were 
united, to make the row of three. : 

The sixth flower is joined by two of it 


joined, one 


petals to each of two florets in the preceding 
row. The method of uniting these details 
can probably be better understood by refer 


ence to the illustration than by any amount 











of written descrip- I 
tion. - 
Now border the 
trianglethu i dk 1 | 
in the middle tr. of 3 
a tree scallop of 
one of the flowe rs, ul 
7 ch., 1 dc. in the 
same place, ch. ; 
repeat from into tt 
each petal in turn, t 
\s each triangle is I 
finished catch thetwe 
picots at the side of 
one of the point 
to the corre sponding i 
two picot on the 
next triangle. ¢ 
Make three more ' 
triangles, and then es 
the framework ot 
the top of the pi 
cushion cover will 
\ be cor ipleted vith 
nal Engh ade ie the loze ge haper 
Wg telus ‘S opening In the cel 
“% (Ass int tre bordered by the 
vi three triangles tl 
were orked first 
o be worked in all 
etition 
io he borde Y 
yin an e of the 
loops of seven ch., 1 dtr., 1 pt f < 
b atr., § pt., 3 dtr., 1 pt., 1 dt 1 
1 pt., 1 dtr. all into the same 1 
1 de. into the next ch op e top « 
a callop Work tl to the 
loops, but in the corners m 
ch. In the middle of the ere t 
triangles meet, work 1 dtr. 1 the 
of the little loops OF ch... 2 « WW 
the next small loop, and co t | 
making three pt and 4d eve | 
except those in the corne e ther t 
should be five pt and x 1 oe 3 
made ot 5 en.. 1 oss back i t top of 
the preceding stitch 
[his finishes the front of ver ‘oO 
the present. The back has t ade xt 
Begin with a foundation of ch 
ist row.—Miss eight ch., 1 d >ch., m 
two, 2... 6 ch., miss four, 1 tr., * 3 ch 
miss two, 1 dc., 3 ch., miss two, 1 tr, 5 ch 
miss four tr.; repeat from * seven time 
and finish with 3 ch., mi wo, 1 di ch 
Miss two, 1 tr 
2nd rOuU' Ss 1 tt Po * ™ 
two, I di ot n + ‘. ch., 








b 


——- y 











;& en @&.; 
sch. and 1 tr. 


repcat 


3rd row.—6 ch., 1 de. 


we Cp.s 8 tF, 


tr. on tr., 


from * 
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finishing with cushion itself. In this place the fans of the 


above two rounds have to be worked 
in five ch. [ 


y Eee through the front section only of the cover. 


on: tr., 7c. 2 de-s 


3 ch., 1 tr. on tr.; repeat from * all along. A Pretty Rosette for Inserting 
Work the 2nd and 3rd rows alternately 

till thirty-six rows in all are done. OSETTES such as the one shown 
To make a firm edge, work a row of here are always useful for orna- 

ordinary filet crochet round all four sides menting camisoles, for erépe de 

thus: * 2 ch., miss a space equal in width Chine, or georgette blouses, and in very fne 


totwo ch., 1 tr. ; 
from * all 
in the holes 
work 1 tr., 5 ch. and 
1 tr. in the same place. 
tack the 
carefully to 


repeat 
round, but 


cornell 


Now two 
sections 
gether, taking care that 
they meet neatly, 
especially at the 
corners. 


Work the 


two rounds 


following 
through 
both edges taken to 
vethe 


wh round In the 


mer make 1 dtr. and 
5 ch. nine time then 
dtr, 1 dtr in all), 
5 ch, miss a space 


about the leneth of the 


similar sp., 5 dt 
Cont ie th roun 
Ve tans betwee ( h 
Cine exact 1 «e mi 
2nd nd Work 1 
between the itt mad 
This tin ( | la \\ 
pt. loop 
Reme ) 
he eft on ' 


\ 


such as No. 60 
they lend chem 
admirably to 


cotton, 
Ol 7O 
1% 
selves 
trimming 
chiets, soft 


handker- 
scarves end 
similar delicate articles 
of dress. 


ABBREVIATIONS. ch 





b] 
chain; ss., slip-stitch; 
dc ; double croc het ; 
dtr., double treble; ttr., 
triple treble: pt., picot 
Begin in the middle 
of the rosette with a 
ring of 12 chain. 

Ivf round, —5 ch. (t 

serve a one double 

A pretty Rosette which serves as a treble), 2 dtr. into the 

useful ornament ring, * 2 chs at 

repeat from * six time 
ch., * dc., § Chi, then 3 -ch., 1 ss. into the top of the first 

! i the corner. five ch. 

id There should be 2ud round Ss. into the second dt ot 
ner tan, the third the first group, 1 de., 5 ch., * 2 dtr., 3 « 
idle of the side. 2 dtr. into the next loop of ch.,-5 ch., 1 d 
ce into every loop in the middle stitch of the next Troup 
ch. after each dk 5 ch.; repeat from * and finish with ¢ « 
ith al er of littl I > into the first iT 

ard ) ne ys into t } 1i¢ ( t 
ne side the edges fit 1. loop, 4 « ¢ ch id ’ ic 
eceive the pin 1d into the p be r t pai 


NG eye eyed UNE lob epaseeNDe Ne tereuererys 
Pde PAP OOPEOPET PoP Pr pr 


Aa gsaagelaseslassagvads 
1 





The 


corey } 
UVOEV Ss tiny : 


\ Meaty 
4 a 


Rosette Lace, a variation of the above design 
. 
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dtr., 5 ch., 1 dc. in the next loop, 3 ch., 
1 dc. into the next loop, 5 ch., * 1 dc. into 
the ch. loop between the next pairs of dtr., 
7 ch., 1 dc. into the same place, 5 ch., 1 dc. 
in the next ch. loop, 3 ch., 1 dc. into the 
next loop, 5 ch.; repeat from * and finish 
with 3 ch. and 1 ss. into the first dc. 
Fasten off. 

4th round.—Begin with 1 dc. into the first 
loop of 7 ch., * 7 ch., 1 ttr. (cotton three 
times round the hook) into the loop of three 
ch... ¢ Ch, ¥ de. next loop of 
seven ch.; repeat from * all round. 

5th round.—Into every loop of ch. work 
oe, SO 2 We, 2 Ch, FH, 

6th round.—2 dc. 


by the three ch. 





into the 


then 2 ch. 
into every space made 
of the preceding round. 
This completes the rosette. Sew it to 
the material in the required place, using a 
very fine needle and thread. Cut away the 
fabric at the back, leaving only enough for 
the sake of security. Either over-sew the 
them back and hem them 
down, snipping the material frequently so 
as to get the work to set quite flat. It is 
an improvement to sprinkle some French 


edges, or turn 


The Bead Pattern Lace can be made wide 
to its intended use 





knots on the foundation just 


margin of the crochet circle. 


Rosette Lace 


HIS is the lace that is made up of the 
inside part of the rosette illustrated. 
Work as in preceding instructions as 


g 
far as the end of the 3rd round. It will be 


beyond the 





° 


that the 
number, so they 


noticed outer picots are eight in 


should be caught in pairs 


to the corresponding loops of each succeed- 
ing rosette. 

This done and enough of the lace made, 
work the HEADING as follows along the 
upper edge. 

ist row.—1 dc. into the first of the two 
pts. before the point at which they are 
joined to the next rosette, 5 ch., miss one 
loop of ch., 1 dtr. in the next loop of three 
ch., 5 ch., 1 dc. in the next pt., 5 ch., miss 
one ch. loop, 1 ttr. in the next three ch., 
7 ch., miss the first free loop of the follow- 
ing rosette, 1 ttr..in the small loop, 5 cl 
repeat from the beginning of the row into 
each rosette. 

2nd row.—1 tr. into the first stitch of the 
preceding row, * 1 ch., m one, 1 tr 
repeat from * all a! 

3rd row.—Like the 2nd row, the tr. being 
worked into the small spaces made | 
one ch. 

4th row.—2 dc. into one of the holes mad 
by one ch., 1 dc. into the next hole; repeat 
from the beginning of this row all along 


Bead Pattern 


Lace 
HIS stro! 
lace ha tl 
great adval 
tage of be g ea 
carried in severa 
width ( ling t 
the 1 t ne madat 
ot t It usel 
{ p irpo 
with ( Crochet 
Cotton N 24. 
ol 6, i? jul ed 
The Vi < ove 
lap ight y; and 
LV ¢ tne lace a 
r narrow according frilly effect that 1: 
: ' 
pecially desirable 
when it 1 o be 
used for trimming underwear 
ABBREVIATIONS.—ch., chair Ic., double 
crochet; tr., treble; pt., picot 
Begin with 57 ch 
1st row.—Miss eight ch " on the 
next two ch., 4 ch., miss four, 1 d 2 « 
miss one, 1 dce., 4 ch., miss four; repeat 





= 








from * twice, then 2 tr., 4 ch., miss‘ two, 
1 tr., 2 ch., miss two, 3 tr. 
and row.—3 ch., 2 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr. on tr. 

Every evenly numbered row is to be begun 

} thus, so in future the instructions will be 
given only after the single tr., 2 ch., 6 tr. 
2 in the ch., 2 on two tr. and 2 on the 
next two ch.), 3 ch., 3 de. (1 on de., 1 on 
the ch. and 1 on the next dc.), 3 ch., 6 tr., 
sch. 3 dc., 3 ch., 6 tr., 3 ch., 3 de., 3 ch, 
6tr., 2 ch., 1 tr. 

, 3rd row.—4 ch., 3 tr 

2ch., miss two tr., 

3 tr. (2 on tr., and 

ponvee) = 7 ch 


(1 in ch., 2 on tr), 


> 
| 3 tr, 2 ch., and 3 

tr.; repeat from * 
then 2 
i... = Cs 


twice, ch ) 


1 tr, on 
tr 
Every unevenly 

numbered row 

finishes thus, so will 
not be fully described 
again, 

4th row.—2 ch. 

miss one tr., 6 tr., 3 

ch., 3 de. in the loop 

of seven ch., 3 ch. 





Ot, 2 en., 3 de, 
ch., O tr., 3 ch. 3 dc 


1 tr. 


3 th, 6 &:, gek, 


jth row.—io ch., 1 tr. on tr., 4 ch, * 
2tr. in the middle two tr. of preceding row, 
first dce., 2 ch., 1 de. on 

repeat from * twice, 
finishing with 4 ch., 2 tr., 4 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch. 
and 3 tr. as usual. 


4 ch., 1 dc. on the 


le third dc., 4 ch 


6th row.—2 ch., 6 tr. (2 in ch., 2 on tr. 


“3 « 





nd 2 in ch.), 3 ch., 3 dc., 3 ch., 6 tr., 
| 3ch., 3 de ~$ cn. 6% " Re. zg de., +eR,, 
5 2h. 2 tr. on t then in the loop 
) of ten ch. work 13 tr., 3 ch., 13 tr., 1 5s. 
| in the last tr. of the preceding row. 
f 7th row.—4 ch. (the first three to serve as 


one tr.), miss one tr., 1 tr. on the next tr., 
1 ch., miss one, 1 tr. on the next tr.: 


repeat from * five times (the last tr. should 


+ 


be in the 3 ch.), 3 ch., 1 tr. in the same 
hole ** } 

Hole, 1cn., miss one, 1 tr. on tr. ; repeat 
fro ae 2. : 
trom sIx times, 2 ch., then work as in 


le 3rd row, beginning with the first group 

of three tr 

_ Sth row.—Like the 4th row, the last tr. 

veing on the first tr. of the point, work 

2 eh. 1 tr. on tr. up to the tip in which set 

; 40,3 ch. and 1 tr., then 2 ch. and 1 tr. 
down the second side of point, 1 slip-stitch 
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along the edge of the 





in the treble 
lace. 

oth row.—3 ch., 2 tr. in the first space 
between tr., 1 pt. (4 ch., 1 ss. in the top 
of the preceding tr.), 2 tr. in the next space, 
* 1 pt., 2 tr. in the next sp.; repeat from 
* to the tip where work 2 tr., 1 pt. and 2 tr., 
then 2 tr. and pts. down the second side of 
the point (there should be seventeen picots 
in all), 2 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., then work as, in 
the sth row from * 

Repeat from beginning of 2nd row. 


next 


pe LODO LOS OLLILL OLAS LOO LLL LILLIE DALSTON LE OL, 


on 





The uncommon Ladder design is found to be of general use 


Ladder Pattern Lace 


HIS is a very pretty and uncommon 


lace when made with ‘“Peri-Lusta ” 
Crochet No. 24 It is then about 
2% inches wide, but a narrower and 


equally effective trimming may be carried 

out with Clark’s Crochet Cotton No. 36. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 

crochet; tr., trebl 


chain; dc., double 
©; pt., picot. 

Begin with chain of the length required 
for the trimming, and work in rows back- 
wards and forwards. 

Ist row. 


ch., 


16 dc., * 3 ch., miss three, 4 tr. 


in the next ch., 3 ch., miss three, 31 dc. ; 
repeat from * all along and finish with 
16 dc. 
2nd row.—Turn with 1 ch., 14° de 

* 3 ch. 1 tr. in the ch. before the 
group of last row, 2 tr. on the next two 
tr., 5 ch, 2 tr. on tr., 1 tr. in next ch., 
+ ch., miss two dc., 27 de.; repeat from * 


finishing with 14 dc. 

3rd row.—12 dc., * ch., 3 tr. on the 
three tr. of last ch., 4 tr. in the 
third of the five ch., 3 ch., 3 tr. on next 
three tr., 3 ch., 23 dc.; repeat from * finish 
ing with 12 dc. 


: 
5 
row, 3 
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loop of five ch 


The Skylight 


HAVE a skylight in my heart 


Through which I see the blue, 
Which makes me say, when joys depart, 


‘* The sun will soon break through 


For howsoe’er the day be sad, 


That window always keeps me glad. 


For, though I cannot see the earth, 


Thank God! I see the sky ; 


And though I hear no sound of mirth, 


I hear heaven's minstrelsy, 
For when I to my pillow creep 


The rhythmic stars sing me to sleep. 


And even when black clouds make 
This window of my heart 

I think of harvests bountiful, 
And know they will depart 


When they have done the wise behe 


Of One whose will is always best 


For that high window keeps my 


Above my petty self, 


s 


dull 


yul 


And gives the essential man control, 


Not pleasure, power, or pelf 


And links me to the power il 
Omnipotent by sovran love ! 
Sa 
2 





4th row.—io dc., * 3 ch., 3 tr. on three he second side of the vandyke fter the 
3 tr. (one on ch. and two in next last little scallop work 1 tr. between the 
ch., 3 tr. (the first two on two two dc. of the last row, 1 dc. into the first 
3 tr. on tr., 3 ch., 19 dc.; repeat loop of the next vandyke, and repeat from 
dc. at the end * all along. 
-§ dc., * 3 ch., 3 tr. on three Now work the HEADING along the edge « 
3 tr., 3 ch., 4 tr. in centre ch. of the foundation ch 
bh 4 Cn, = Os 3 CR, 5 5 CO ist row.—1 tr., * 2 ch., mi i 
15 dc.; repeat from * and finish with 8 di repeat from * all along. 
6th row.—6 dc., * 3 ch., 3 tr., 3 ch, 3 tr, 2nd row.—1 dc. in a loop of * = ch 
one in ch. and two on tr.), 5 ch., =miss one sp., 1 dc. ; repeat from .* YI 
on two tr. and 1 tr. 1n ch., 3 ch., 3 tr., 3rd row.—1 dc. in loop of five re 
3 tr., 3 ch., 11 dc.; repeat from * and in next dc., 1 dc. in next loop s cl , 
finish with 6 dc. - 1 dc. in the next loop; repeat from a 
7th row.—4 dc., * 3 ch., 3 tr., 3 ch., 3 tr., along. 
tr., 3 ch., 4 tr. in middle ch. of the 4th row.—1 dc. in the first lo * © ch 
-» 3 ch., 3 tr., 3 ch., 3 tr., 1 dc. in the third tr. of the group of five 
tr., 3 ch., 7 dce.; repeat from * 5 ch., 1 dc. in next loop « epeat 
with 4 dc. at the end. from *. 
2 de.. * 4 ch... 4 tr.; 3 Ch.,/4 W., 3th row.—Like the 1st row of headin 
tr., 3 ch., 3 tr. (one in ch. and two 6th row.—Work d all putt 
two tr.), 5 ch., 3 tr., 3 ch., 3 tr., three dc. into one loop and tw nto t 
ch., 3 tr., 3 ch., 3 tr., 3 ch., 3 dc.; repeat next alternately. 
from * and work 2 dc. at the end. If convenient, this lace easi be 
oth row.—In the first loop of three ch. worked with the foundation 1 int 
1 dc., * 3 tr., 1 pt. (4ch., 1 ss. in the a ring. This must, of course, depend 
preceding tr.), 3 tr., 3 dc. on the next three the purpose for which the trimm is re 
from * in every loop and group’ quired For the ends of a toilet 
up to the top of the vandyke. Then work © strip only is wanted, while tl 
1 pt., 5 tr., 1 de., then 3 dc. in’ well be emploved to trim the edge of 
three tr., and repeat from * down overall or a child’s pinafore. 
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FOR 
CASH 
OR TIME 


Monthly 
Bargain List 
Post Free. 











£50,000 WORTH 
TO SELECT FROM 


The business aim of the house of Jelks & Sons for over 
fifty years has been to give complete satisfaction, and to 
supply only articles of Furniture of choice design and 
faultless workmanship—Second-hand, but equal, and in 
many cases superior, to new, at tempting prices. 


Whatever you require, either for dining-room, bedroom or drawing-room, you 
will find at Jelks’. The quality of every article is absolutely dependable. 
The large and varied stock is displayed for leisurely inspection in our vast 
Showrooms, which cover an area of over 250,000 square feet. 


Removals by Motor Pantechnicon to any part of the country. Estimates free. Prompt attention to country orders, 


W. JELKS & SONS, 263-275 Holloway Road, LONDON, N.7 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS. 





Bus, Tram or Piccadilly Tube to the door, Business hoursgto8& Thursdays close at 1. 





Saturdays 9 p.m. 














worst weather for a solid week stands no chance against a Beacon 
It is waterproof; proof against Rain, Snow, Sleet, Hail, and 
g Spindrift. In one you will be dry and cosy a/ways. 


BEACON OILSKINS 


Never go Sticky or let in the Wet. 


Money back in full tf they fail to satisfy. 





This Bute Coat will keep you dry and com- 
fortable ma solid week of wet. Jt is made of 
ht ooth Oilskin, with wide skirt, Raglan 
ters, belt at back r storm cuffs, and 


. . inne 
two big pockets. In black, light- 
veiy c nevenctiching: O kin a 38/6 
In ours, 42 «. Sou westers to match, 6/6 and 
66 sctively. Two-colour Oilskin Hat with 
able brim, Bute quality, 9/6. _Ladies’ Rub 
ingtons, warm lined, from 22/e per pair. 
ILLUSTRATED List POST FREE 
lescribing Guaranteed Qilskins for outdoor 
Men and Women, and for Children from 3 years 
id upwards, Send a p.c. for it to-day to 


J. BARBOUR & SONS, LTD., 
58 Beacon Buildings, South Shields. 











Keenolia 


HAIR ALWAYS SMART 


“Keenolia" Hair Cream applied in the morning keeps the 
most unruly head of hair in perfect order till night—fixes 
and feeds the hair, Makes it soft and glossy without leaving 
‘sticky, matted or greasy. Nourishes; pro 
Motes prolific growth. Eradicates dandruff 


“KEENOLIA HAIR CREAM ” 


) 
~ Splendid tonic, delicately perfumed; j 
Prelerable to Hair Tonics, Pomade, &c. An 
‘ait Weakness vanishes when “ Keenolia ” 
'sapplied. Sold in bottles 1/3 and 2/-, of all 
ee and Hairdressers, or direct, post 
es The Casson Chemical Co., Ltd. 
pt. C), 44a Westbourne Crove, 





London, W.2. 




















Please help to maintain the 
many activities of 


CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those who have 
fallen in Life’s Struggle. 


OUR SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORTS, 
including branches for men still serving, 
and for Ex-service men needing assistance, 
also for uplifting Discharged Prisoners, | 
Mission Vans and Mission in Prisons, Work- 
houses and Slums, Women’s Hostels and 
Clubs, etc., etc., 
GREATLY NEED INCREASED SUPPORT. 





FUNDS URGENTLY 
CONTRIBUTIONS (crossed ‘ Bar 
Army”) will 


CARLILE, D.D., Church Army Headguarters, F 


NEEDE 


t/¢ 


dD. 


le 








be gratefully received by 





ston Street, Marble Arch, London, Wi1 
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The caravans of Africa, 
India, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
and Palestine carry Eno over 
historic trade routes to the 
uttermos! parts of civilisation. 


Various methods and means of 
transport are used throughout the 
world to satisfy the universal need 
for ENO—the unrivalled Health- 
drink. For it can be truly said that 
Britons may forget many things in 
foreign lands, but neverthe morning 
tub and the morning glass of ENO. 


ENO keeps the body healthy in 
whatever environment or climate 
you have to live—and, by perfectly 
natural means, its regular use 
corrects all thoughtless or unavoid- 
able errors of diet. 


ENO's 


FRUIT SALT 


Price 3/- per bottle 


The words “ENO” and “Fruit Salt" are our 
registered Trade Marks, and have been known 
for half a century to denote the preparation of 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ** Fruit Salt" Works, London, 
S.E. ENO is sold by ts and Stores 
throughout the w rid If you have any difficulty 
in obtaining regular supplies, please send us the 
name and address of your n¢ varest Chemist or Store. 


Chem! 


The Eno Symbol 
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/RONUK 
the best of 
POLISHES 
for 
Linoleum 
—_makes it 
wear longer 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Write for illustrated leaflet, 
RONUK, Ltd., Portslade, Sussex. 


SMM MT 


C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lit, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 
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SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 104d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STRECT, LONDOM 


NEW HOPE FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 








A than bite and interesting new booklet bh 
been p blished which sh ows how Consumptis 
various stages of weakness and despair have succeeded 
banishi ng all distressing symptoms and in regaining Hew! 
and Strength. Many of these « em al mira 
but actual names and addresses are published, together W! 
| editorial articles from many influential newspape 
vestigations have proved that the new treat td 
the tubercular germs in a few short week 
Every sufferer must write for a free copy, 4 
duty of all who know of any cases to send for the book too 
Who knows but what this simple act of compassion May , 
a life from the peril of the Gre: at Wi e Scourge ? Simply 455 
for The Jackson Treatment of Consumption.” Add 


) 


| Clarence Street. Dover. 


The Secretary, Jackson's Invicta 60., Ltd., 106 Invicta “House, 
It wi t by return, post! 
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The Bill of Fare 
HE fire is brightly burning on the 
hearth, tea is served, are 
loosened and now is the time when I 





tongues 


can give you my views on the problems of 
daily life, the prospects of political strife, 
the weather, or the latest village scandal. 
It is difficult to know where to begin: I can 
air my divorce, the 
Triple Alliance, Poland, or the prospects of 
Church Re-union, What shall it 
At the fatal moment of indecision I 


views at length on 


a 


glance through the pages of this issue. I am 
pulled up suddenly. For one thing, the 
three pages usually allowed me for my 


rambling remarks have suddenly dwindled. 
Still already introduced so 
many. problems and prospects to the con- 
the indulgent that 
indigestion will result if I add 
Look at the list! “What Shall a 


worse, | have 


sideration § of reader 
mental 
another. 


Millionaire do with his Money: “Will 
Trade Unions Ruin Us?” “What Shall a 
Man do when he is Middle-aged?” “Is i 
Possible to Share a House? ” * Can we Copy 


American Labour Saving Methods?” Are 
these not enough to worry the brain of the 
gallant reader without adding more? 
se 
Your Turn to Sveak 
Then, too, it occurs to me that brevity is 
as well] for once, 





\ mon logue never con 
stitutes conversation, and the idea of “Be 
tween Ourselves” is that we shall talk, not 
merely 7. It is your turn to speak. What 
do you think of it all? Does the new 
QUIVER meet with your approbation ? How 
do you like Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’ new 


serial, and the “Jill” of Gertrude Page ? 
Ate the stories and articles to yout liking? 
Too long, you, my reader, have kept silent 


Will you not tell me what you think of 


it all? 


It is always gratifying to hear from the 
readers of many standing, but it is 
inspiring, hear from new readers. 
If THE QUIVER is a new discovery to 
are we to become better acquainted ? 
you help to get others interested, too? 


fe 
Looking Forward to Christmas 

The stand still. As T put 
the finishing touches on the present issue, 
the next number is already in hand, I want 
the December issue to be the brightest and 
best Christmas Numbet had fer 
years. As I write the drawings come piling 


years’ 
too, to 
you, 


Will 





months never 


we have 


in, and certainly I can promise there will be 


nothing lacking on the art side: A. ( 
Michael, H. M. Brock, C. E. Brock, Noiah 
Schlegel, FE. P. Kinsella, J. Dewar Mills 


these are in the front rank of illustrators at 
the present day, and they are all doing thei: 
best for our Christmas Number. There will, 


of course, be long instalments of “ George 


Strachan’s Heirs” and * Jill on a Ranch.” 
The other features will be thoroughly 
Christmassy. J. J. Bell is contributing a 


“The Smile of Father 
Christmas,” Brenda Elizabeth Spender deals 
with a shy young man and a Christmas party 
in “Dot.” Michael Kent gives us “Gifts 
Most Rare,” and Violet M. Methley is to 
contribute an historical 


characteristic story . 


story, “King’s 
Evidence.” 

Other 
Get the 


yourself 


features—-but there, space is gone. 


Christmas Number and judge fo 
Meanwhile I am always delighted to heat 
Tell me candidly what 


you think of things, what problems you are 


from my readers. 


facing, what are your hopes and fears fo 
the coming days. Let 

us put our feet up on - 

the fender and have 

a cosy time “ between 


ier 


ourselves,” 


sy 
=) 


by ie 


Rev. John A.Hutton.D 


IS THERE A FUTURE LIFE? 


‘““W WILL see you again.’? That is 
Christianity. If that is not true, then 
all our worship, all our religious ex 

periences, all our reading of good books, 

all poetry and great music, are so many 
contrivances to hide the pathos of life, to 
steep our senses in forgetfulness. Sut it 
this be true—“I will see you again”—then, 
in spite of life, and defeat, and all the 
lonely passions and patiences which life 
demands, “Bless the Lord, oh my soul, 
and torget not all His benefits Who 
reneweth thy life from destruction.” I am 
not saying that if the hope of a future life 
were withdrawn, if it could be demonstrated 
that any such prospect is impossible—and 
let us thank God that such a demonstration 
there can never be—I am not saying that 
there and then the human race would lose 
heart and come to a stand-still. It might 
well go on and on. Urged by their own 
self-interests, men might even increase the 
pace of their sensual life; but in all mannet 
of subtle ways it would always be towards 

a lower level for the individual and for 

sor lety. Like a locomotive from whi h the 

steam has been shut off, man might plunge 
on if the downward; but he 
would never struggle up a steep incline. 

If the hope of immortality were with 

drawn man might not cease, but he 


would not be the same For in that case 


slope were 


why should he be the same Why should 
he be patient? Why should he be anything 
but subtle and safe, in a secret state of wa 
against nature and against h fellows 


And, when life set against him, or 
some blow was about to fall upon him, why 
should he not lay violent hands upon hit 
self and leap out of the wretched business? 


The Poet’s Testimony 





It was no theologian whose evidence 
might be suspected, it was the most pro 
found student of the human soul who ha 


ever spoken, who gave it as his conviction, 
that if the belief in the future life wer 
withdrawn, the very element f et 
would fly apart 
For who would bear the hip 1 scot 
time 
The oppressor ’s wrong, the proud 1 n’s co 
tumely, 
The pangs of despised love, th iw’s delay 
The insolence of office mal the sq 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ! Who would fardel 
lo grunt and sweat under a ry fe ; 
But that the fear of something after death, 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns puzzles | 
And makes us rather bear tl ills we have 


Than flv to others that w ) 








Pils 











oe 


For the Intimate 
i 


«J will see you again.” It was Jesus who 
caid this; and it was to a small company of 
His friends that He said it. It was not to 
the world as such that Jesus was speaking. 
Jesus never spoke to the world as such. 
He spoke, and He speaks, and He will 
speak, only to those on whom God, working 
pam life, has already. had such an in- 
fluence that. the y are prepared to hear. 
Christ has not spoken to any of us until 
we respond. He speaks in answer to our 
secret supplication and necessity. So here. 
It was to a few simple men, who were at a 
oss as to how to deal with themselves and 
with life if their Master should be taken 
away from them, that Jesus said, “Let not 
your hearts be troubled I will see you 
again.” For three years they had been to- 
gether. It would be too much to say that 
the disciples saw in Christ what we with 
all the experience of two thousand years 
now see in Him. But they saw enough in 
Him to make life a lonely place for them 
when He should be gone. The prospect of 
the separation had laid open a deep place 
in their hearts : in the language of a Psalm, 
thad “thrown open the everlasting doors.” 
And it was in consolation of the poignancy 
which they themselves confessed that Jesus 

ured in the balm of this blessed promise. 


<sSe 


Pilgrims’ Promises 





There we come in sight of another great 
ith: the Promises of God are for those 
ho account themselves pilgrims. There 
no promises of God, there are no 
edges or assurances of a final justice ot 
ta world of holy compensations, for those 
ho find in the present life all they desire 
and all they need. Great hopes haunt only 


ils that would be 


great. It is the pilgrim 
tit which sees the Promised Land. <A 
tuture lite which will vindicate God is 
dible only to those who themselves are 
contending for the Holy View of 
ings. And tor these such a future life 
mes a necessity of thought. But there 
ho music trom an = instrument whose 
ings are slackened, It is only the souls 
fom lite has put upon the strain that can 
vetect, and register, and respond to, the 
‘erberations of the Holy Spirit. 
_steat assurance concerning the unseen 
Nd is the Crown and Glory which even 


& and now God places upon a faithful 
. There is no great belief apart 
a lite that corresponds with it. 
— Thirteenth ( hapter of the 
“Piste to-the Corinthians—that e1 
. ‘ove—closes with what 
Sut in grammat Che 
and now faith, 


trom 


First 
eat hymn 
us a 
writes : 
these 


seems to 
Apostle 
hope, 


} } } 
aPvsteth love, 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 





three.” A plural nominative and a singulai 
verb! But there is no fault in grammar. 
The fault is in our way of thinking. Faith, 
hope, love, these three abideth, said the 
Apostle. He means that these three are a 
kind of trinity of the Christian soul. They 
are not three, but one. The three together 
make up one total attitude to God, and 


man, and to life. They stand or fall to 
gether. They do not exist apart from each 
other. To discuss the immortal hope of 


man apart from the faith in the Son of God, 
and apart from that love which leads us 
alike to the depths and to the heights, is as 
antiquated as is the old psychology which 
divided up the soul into reason, and desire, 
and will; the truth, of course, being that 
reason and desire and will are aspects of 
the one indivisible human spirit. 


se 
The Glow of Confidence 


Now there is something here which needs 
to be insisted upon in our day. Any 
assurance of the reality of the unseen world, 
and of the Supremacy of Christ in that un- 
seen world, is not something which you may 
acquire by’ itself, so to spe ‘ak. This blessed 
assurance is the glow of confidence which, 
like the glow of health, arises from a 





general life of right relationship. A _ life 
beyond, with Christ supreme, is the in 
vincible forecast of the soul whi ch Christ 
here and now inhabits and controls. To 


others it is only a hearsay 
or an impossibility. 


<go 


The One Disquieting Thing 


, oF a superstition, 





I spent some hours the other night in 
intimate conversation with a good and 
seriously-minded = man, Our talk soon 
brought us to this very subject. He would 
not have regarded himself as an orthodox 
believer ; but he was at once too good a man 


and too able a man to be other than grieved 
and anxious at certain signs of the times 
Hle agreed that a strong and popular faith 
was a necessity for any orderly and_ pro 
gressive life. To him, as to myself, the 


decay of faith could only be followed by a 
temporary disruption of society which might 
be violent. Behinc the unrest of 
our day, much of which we both agreed was 
quite good and an evidence of 
could 


even all 


health, we 


see as the one disquieting thing th 
passing from too many minds of any 
authoritative recognition of the Divine 
Will. In searching for the cause of this 
state of things, he put it that people to-day 
have no sense ot a tuture life “Thev have 
no use tor it,’ was what he said: “it 
simply does not come in.” \nd what | 
said was something like thi You are 
S5 





THE QUIVER 





speaking just now of people, of course, out 
in the world? You are not speaking of 
distinctively Christian people, or even of 
people who have passed through some great 
sorrow. You are not speaking, I suppose, 
even for such people as, say, a loving wife, 
who has lost by death one who has shared 
life’s happiness and its responsibilities for 
many years? You are not speaking of 
homes where death has recently stilled the 
prattling voice of a child? And, of course, 
you are not speaking for people who are 
given to prayer, and who live wonderfully 
in the atmosphere of prayer? The people 
who, as you say, have no sense of a future 
life are frankly worldly people who are out 
for the ordinary achievements of worldly 
people. In fact, they are out for the day. 
Well, in.that case, what you tell me is no 
news. On the contrafy, it is precisely what 
must happen. A great assurance concern- 
ing the future is a thing you have got to 
live up to. People can have no sense of the 
unseen who do not cultivate the faculty for 
the unseen. This is not to say, of course, 
that whether or not there is a future depends 
upon what you or I or anyone happens to 
think about it. Things are what they are, 
and the future is what it ts no matter what 
we think. But what I am saying is that a 
great and effective belief about life and the 
hereafter is something which grows up with 
the daily habit of believing in Christ, and 
seeing life as far as we can with Christ's 
eyes. The world as such never believed, 
and never can believe, as Christian people 
believe. The world has its own beliefs, and 
one of these beliefs is that this world is the 
important thing. Now Christians have their 
beliefs also, and one of these beliefs is that 
the unseen world is the important thing, and 
that, in fact, a man has played the fool 
who becomes so absorbed in this passing 
show that he loses the very faculty for any- 
thing beyond it—loses his soul, as the Bible 
puts it. 





<sse 

Blinding Gold Dust 
Alas, I confess quite frankly that in the 
case of nearly all of us the world is too 


much with us, and the dust of it, it may be 
the gold-dust, has blinded us to its im- 
mediacy. And so even our lives who have 
not consciously departed from Christ are 
unsure and halting concerning that holy city 
of which the Saints have sung. But in that 
case it is not that the beautiful Reality 
has gone out of the sky: it is that our eyes 
have grown heavy with the comforts and 
luxuries of the world, and we no longer look 
up with a great hunger for God. 

And these are amongst the things which I 
would still say and urge. It was to a small 


company who were gathered closely round 





Him that Jesus said, “TI will see you again.” 
And still it is only to those who gather round 
Him, who make Him the 
love of their hearts, to wh 


centre deep 


and 
m He whispers 





this great assurance. 
<sSe 
The Quotation 
“Traversed heart must tell its story un. 
commented on: no less 
Mine results in ‘Only grant a second life, ] 


acquiesce 
In this present life as failure, c 
tune’s 


unt musfor 

worst assaults 

Triumph, not defeat, assured that loss s 
much the more exalts 

Gain about to be. For at what mi 


ment ai 
1 so advance 
Near to knowledge as when frustrat 
escape frem ignorance ? 
Did not beady prove most precious wh 


its oppose obtained 

Rule, and truth seem more than 
because falsehood reigned j 

While for love—oh! how but, 
does whoso love succeed 

By the death-pang to the birth-throe—leam 
ing what is love indeed ? 


= 4 ; 
ever poter 


7 a- ] 
LOSING LOVE 


Only grant my soul may carry high through 
death her cup uns pilled, 

Brimming though it be with knowledg 
life’s loss drop by drop distilled, 

I shali boast it mine—the balsam, bless each 
kindly wrench that wrung 

From lifes tree its inmost virtue, taf 


the root whence pleasure sprung, 
Barked the bole, and broke the bough, and 


bruised the berry, left a rac 
Ashes mn death's stern ale ) thi é sed ecixiy 
in its place!’ La SAISTAJ 
<fJeo 
Braver 


©) Thou Go art leaving us through times 
and seasons to our further Home, grant that we 
miss no word of wisdom and Direction from 
those erperiences into which Thou Dost lead us. 
As life passes ober us, may its significance pass 
into us, and abide within us, an enlightening 
and controlling thing, full of the promise of 
Emmortality. Unowing as we Do know that 
when we cease to aspire we fall to the earth 
and Darkness covers us, we pray Thee to Keep 
us alive unto Chee, reminding us Datly of ‘out 
necessities, and of the pertls of the wap, and 
of Thy past goodness, and of our friends, and 
of our natural Duties, and of our relation 10 
Hesus Christ; and of everything that may 
have the blessed influence of making us aud 
keeping us tender and simple and = suppliant 
before the face of life: through that same 
Aanmen 


Christ Pesus. 
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OOD TASTE 
doesn’t necessarily 
involve heavy 
outlay. It does, 
however, require 


Mints today tain the exact cost and know 


from the beginning exactly what 
your final commitments will be. 








« 
Ay : discrimination, and 
Mlcstented that is just why a visit to Smarts’ 
= Booklet Showrooms is so helpful. You 
~ fret an veewsek can see the furniture displayed a 
w pp athenss with charming effect, just as it 
t fully explains : 
“ ; 
- Simarts’ Simple would be in your own home; 
= System, and you can see just how much or 
a foc et how little furniture you need to 
nee no. wait . 
= mae Diane te give your rooms an atmosphere . 
a that furniture, of cosy comfort ; you can ascer- 
a 
@ 
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Then Smarts’ unrivalled System 
of Furnishing Out of Income 
provides every facility for ac- 
quiring just the home you want, 
without any waiting, without 
heavy outlay—the payment be- 
ing spread over any period that 
will best meet your convenience. 
It’s the modern—the better— 
way of furnishing. 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 

. greatly IM- 
PROV by just a 
touch of Qe rola Rose 
Bloom,” which gives a 


perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. © one can 
tell it_is artificial. It 
oven THE BEAUTY 
SPOT! Boxes 1/- 























cold winds, hard water, 
quickly disappear with La-rola’s aid, and the habitual use of this 
wonderful emollient gradually strengthens the delicate skin tissues 
and makes the skin almost immune from adverse climatic influences. 
Keep your complexion in perfect condition all the year round by 


regularly using BEETHAM’S “* LA-ROLA.” 
From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


Let La-rola Take Charge | 
of Your Complexion | 
BEETHAMS 


a-ro 





la 


| 
is a skin emollient which never fails in ||| > 
its effects. A little rubbed into the face 
and hands, both at night and in the ||| | 
morning, works a wonderful change in || | 
the appearance of the skin and com- 
plexion, and is a certain protection 
against the injurious influences of frost, 
&c. Roughness, redness, and chaps 


(with Glycerine) 
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AT NINE O’CLOCK EACH 


SUNDAY EVENING 


will you spend one minute thinking of the plight of 
little orphans were there no homes to receive them and 
give them the care theyso much need? In England's 
Oldest Orphanage for Boys and Girls there are 


300 FATHERLESS CHILDREN 


dependent upon the generosity of the kind-hearted 
for their maintenance and education. The 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
& ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


is the pioneer, and during the 162 years of its existence | 


has benefited 7,000 children. 
position at 


Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, 
it provides a splendid home for fatherless little ones 
from all parts of the Empire without restriction as to 
class or religion. 
The work is now im pe rilled by lack 
such a good work perish? Pleas 
mal to 


Standing in a healthy 


f funds. Can 
send some gift, 
The Secretary, O.W.S., 

73 Cheapside, E.C.2. 


The coming winter will present serious difficulties, and help i 
1 eded to ensure food and clothing for these b ys and girls, 


LITTLE CHILDREN DEPEND on YOU! 


you let 
1owever 
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ASTOUNDING VALUE 


IN 
BARROW BRITISH MADE WOOLLEN 


TWEEDS 
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end for FREE CUTTINGS, « 


Ss. BARROW & CO., 
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PAINT, MARBLE, BATHS, 
METAL, &c. 





Cleans immediately, 
From all Stores, Grocers 
Sore Man 


THE CASSON CHEMICAL co., oe 


44a Westbourne Grove, London, 
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A Tragedy of Central Europe 


Here is a typical dwelling house in a famine area on the Continent. There are neither doors nor winddws in the 
“house,” nor means of getting warmth. The young woman at the door has recently come out of hospital with a 


child of two weeks, which died a few days afterwards 


“The Quiver” 


Conducted by 


Army of Helpers Mrs. R. H. Lock 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—Three times a 

year we who have left schooldays 

behind how far behind we do not 
care to reckon—are reminded that school 
terms, and what is more important, school 
holidays, still follow one another with the 
egularity of clockwork. ‘Three times a 
year the streets of our towns are suddenly 
tlivened by gaily-coloured school ties and 
tatbands and the beaming, healthy, sun- 
tamed faces of boys and girls hanging 
alectionately on to their parents’ arms. 
The holidays have begun! 
It was on one of these occasions that I 
it Regent Street and the tempting cake- 
tops where the newly-returned were being 
loyally “treated,” and turned into one of 
the offices in the quict sunshine of Golden 
Square, 
As I sat there looking at photographs 
ot skeletons and distortions so terrible that 
U had hastily to turn them over, the con 
"ast struck me with overwhelming pain 
The photographs were of children But 
Was it possible that these piteous creatures 


cculd have any relationship with the happy 
people home for the holidays? Yes: I 
realized with a shock that our splendid 
boys and girls, whose photographs at 
various stages in their development we prize 
and preserve, would very soon make equally 
ghastly pictures if their three hearty meals 
a day were withheld, and if their warm and 
comfortable clothes fell into rags and could 
not be renewed. 

The office in which [I sat was at the head- 
quarters of the Save the Children Fund, 
and as a preliminary to kindling your en- 
thusiasm on its behalf | must ask you to 
set your imagination to work. 

For there is nothing to see During the 
War we were never really hungry. We 
disliked the curtailed sevenpenny War tea 
and the War bread and sugarless cakes, but 
in all the four years we never suffered the 
pang of want. And in spite of growing 
prices, since the Armistice our food has 
steadily become more palatable, iced cake 
and sweets in profusion have appeared in 
the shop windows. The “poor” are better 
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off than ever before: so we never see before 
us a starving fellow-creature. 

YET THERE ARE 13,000,000 CHILDREN IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE URGENTLY NEEDING HELP, 
AND OF THESE A LARGE NUMBER ARE LITERALLY 
LIVING SKELETONS, 

We have no conception of the horrors 
that the War has left in other lands. In 
Armenia alone thousands homeless and 
wietched children wander from place to 
place, some too ill to walk, all suffering 


of 


from the most horrible skin diseases. In 
Czecho-Slovakia thousands of children are 
unable to attend school or come to the 


kitchens because of the lack of clothing. 
In one family the size of the children was 
about four or five years behind their age, 
and all had large swollen heads and necks, 
hunched shoulders and stomachs. 
Many children of one year have not sur- 


large 


passed their weight at birth. In Poland 
the Friends’ Mission reported the heart- 
breaking case of a sobbing woman who 


brought in her little girl of ten, trembling 
all over with weakness, and said that on 
the previous day her other child had died 
of starvation: could the Mission save this 
one? 

I could, alas, multiply these authentic 
reports of unspeakable misery to the extent 
of many pages, but the stories are almost 
unbearably painful, and more profitable 
than dwelling on distress is a determina- 
tion to alleviate it. 


A Child’s Conscience 


A ljttle girl at a school in Portsmouth 
who had to write an essay on what she 
weuld do for one of these hungry children, 
said: “I would give her some hot milk and 
put her 





some clothes, and then 


ted.” 

The imagination of a sympathetic child 
leads her instinctively to do the right thing. 
The little girl’s proposed procedure, slightly 
medified, is the one adopted by the Save 
the Children Fund. 

It was General Smuts, who has this work 
deeply at heart, who said: “We 


into my 


dare not 


sit still. As Christians, as human beings, 
surrounded by our food and comforts, we 
may not fold our hands while millions of 
our kind are stricken with starvation and 


disease.” 

He was right. Surrounded by our food 
and comforts we cannot shrug our shoulders 
merely the suffering children are 


away, instead of 


bec ause 


a tourist’s on 


trip our 


own doorstep, or because some of them 
very many were our Allies 
stigma of our late enemies. 


share the 
children 


may 


The 


at any rate were not responsible for th 
War, and when all’s said and done, wi 
have to thank the throw of the dice that 


we ourselves are British. 


So, once we have conceded that it is 
impossible altogether to ignore the great 
work of the Save the Children Fund, 
remains to decide in which way or Ways 


we shall help. 

Gigantic as the problem to be tackl 
undoubtedly is, the Save the Children Fund, 
realizing that all are not millionaires, n 
even rich, 


within 


eae 
well 
helping hand. 

One of these is the inai 
out the country of a 


has. devised 


the reach 


sevel 


schemes of 


evel 


iguration throug 
NATIONAL SOAP AND 


LINEN DAY ON DECEMBER 1S] 
Soap is one of the most crying need 
throughout the famine areas. Majo 


Lederrey wrote of the Ukraine in the Revue 
Internationale Croix Rouge: “My 


5 


de la 
hospital visits made a deep impression 01 
me. [I wish that the people at home wh 


grumble about hard times could see f 
themselves these destitute people wit 
underclething so dirty (soap and firewo 


are lacking) that it is 
from the skin below.” 
A fine example was set by a 


in a private school 


indistinguishable 


little 


at owansea 


of the shortage of soap and began, qui 
on her own initiative, a systematic weekly 
collection from her friends, which resulted 
in her sending up 42 lb. of soap to Head 
quarters. 

NONE OF US WOULD MISS ONE PIECE OF 
SOAP from our store: yet one piece fl 
each QUIVER reader would m« a wea 
of cleanliness and comfort to Centra 
| urope difficult to estimate. 

Perhaps the most pitiable—if miseries all 
heartrending can be compart is the pligh 
of the newly-born baby 1d its mother 


Quite recently Lady Clare 
that infants were still beir 
newspapers for lack of any othe 
and the lack of napkins is simply a 
Apropos of this need Madame \ 


yvering 


ajkal, 


Annesley reported 


1 


wrapped in 


member of the Hungarian Red Cross a 
a distinguished writer, has issued a toucl 
ing appeal in the course of which she saj 
“Picture to yourself the poor little babie 
their bodies raw with eczema, because the 
have no diapers, no body-linen, while th 
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old newspapers in which their mothers wrap 
them as a substitute for cloth poison their 
cpen sores. ~s 
“Mothers! You whose hearts rejoice at 
the thought of the sweet little child who will 
be sent to you, who expend such loving care 
upon preparations for its welcome, will you 
not pity and help these mothers who can 
oily look forward with dread to the coming 
of the tender baby ? You linen 
to give? Yet you have napkins, dozens of 
rapkins. Why not count eleven for twelve 


have no 


(as he would put up a Carter Paterson card), 
when Boy Scouts and other voluntary 
helpers will call at the house for the gift 
of soap and linen. Thus, by collecting the 
parcels at local depots, the Fund will try to 
save the trouble and expense of sending 
gifts separately by post. But if you should 
not receive a leaflet and be unable to dis- 
cover the address of your local depot, the 
Central Office, 26, Golden Square, London, 
W.1, will gladly supply you with the in- 
formation. 





A Family of Desolation 


The father, who is seriously ill, has kept to his bed for three months. 


Meanwhile his six children have nothing 


to cat 


dozen 


aid give one napkin out of each 
lor the poor Hungarian babies? 
“With three napkins you may save the 
lif of one baby. Give three napkins!” 
Linen is also-needed for bandages and 
for underclothes—in the countries 
nen underclothes are very much preferred 
any other—so please give every bit you 
can. Of course new linen is best, but old 
linen, as long as it is clean and not past 
iis days of usefulness, is also welcome. 

The National Soap and Linen Day is 
going to be largely advertised lox ally, and 
tis proposed to distribute leaflets to every 
souse in every district describing its ob- 
ects, and with the letters S.C.F. boldly 
Punted upon it. The owner of the house 
8 to be asked to put this in his window as a 
“ign that he has responded to the appeal 


some of 


But TI can imagine readers saying “ That’s 
all right—I can give some soap and linen 
without feeling the pinch, but that won't 
feed the starving children, and you’ve taken 
away my appetite as long as I feel I’m 
not helping in that direction.” 

For these sympathetic souls a very attrac- 
tive scheme has been devised :— 


The Adoption Scheme 

The Save the Children Fund, under the 
chairmanship and personal 
lord Weardale and the patronage of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal 
Bourne, the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Guttery, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Robert Cecil and the Inter 
Rational Red Cross, allocates its funds to 
various existing relief societies at work in 
the famine areas—that is to say, in Armenia, 


direction of 
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Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, parts of France, 


Montenegro, Serbia, Poland, Germany, 
Russia and Hungary. The Central Union 


of the Fund has its headquarters at Geneva, 
so that it may have every facility for appor- 
tioning the money where it is most needed 
and most efticiently spent. It has 
ascertained that the small sum of 2s. 
will secure one nourishing meal a day for 
one child for a week 


will be 
been 


In most cases of almsgiving we send our 


o 
cift to a society: it is acknowledged: we 
feel convinced that it will be wisely spent, 
hut the actual subsequent history of our 


cffering is never known to us. Under the 


\doption Scheme it is quite different. You 
undertake to subscribe 2s. a week for a 
year, and you are given the name of the 
child to whom the daily meal you are 
supplying means simpiy the difference 
between life and death. You can think 


of him when you sit down to your meals. 
You the difference 
that it must make to know that one good 
meal At 
the end of the year you will receive a letter 

“godchild.” You can stipulate 
special nationality if wish. 
this scheme has “caught on,” but there are 
still thousands of children to be 


adopte d. 


can picture “moral” 


a day at any rate is a certainty. 
trom your 
fur any you 


waiting 


Will you individually adopt one of these 
hungry children—or, if this is impossible, 
will you and the members of your family 
This has been done 
in many cases, and surely the presence of 


collectively adopt one 


the litthe godchild must be felt very 
sweetly in the family circle at the dinner 
table—surely its thankful little voice can 


be plainly heard taking part in “ grace.’ 
It may not speak English: but the language 


spoken by the “adoption families” and their 


unseen guests is the language of love and 
charity, and so they understand one another. 
Please, adopters, se nd up your names 


to THE QUIVER office without delay, and an 
adoption card will be sent for you to fill in. 


You can make weekly or 


monthly pay 

ments, or send £5 4s. to covet the whole 
vear, a ults you best. 

Then there is a third wav of helping 


\ hic h may appeal to some reader Ss. 
days economy 1s 
feel a 


satistaction in we 


In these 
preached, and we 
well as financial 
clothes to the 
But SECOND 
NEEDED IN 
can possibly 


rightly 
certain moral a 
iring oul 
their endurance 
CLOTHES ARE URGENTLY 


FAMINE AREAS, and if we 


extremity ot 
HAND 


afford to give them, I think the moral 


, satisfaction of having “clothed the naked” 
will be greater still. Some idea of the 


need is given by an American Relief 
werker, formerly an officer in the Belgian 
Army, who wrote of Serbia “TI wore 


clothing and a thick woollen 


cold. Yet 
that children do not have enough to clothe 


heavy 


coat 
1 
clothing Is SO Scarce 


and I was 
themselves with decency.” 

Children’s garments of a 
wot hats, muslin dresses or worn-out boots 


are more than welcome, and men’s 


under- 
vests, pants and pyjama 
cculd be cut down and would be 
Skirts and 
into several 
smaller skirts. I 
ing suggestion for making th¢ 
much 


f fairly sound 


useful, dre sses too 


down pairs « 


heard <« 


are needed in these cold 


Get a sack or a sateen bag and fill it 1 
“tailors’ yarings ” to the thickness required 
I am told that tailors gladly give away 
parings if people will fetch them. 

Before sending clothes it would be 


if you would apply to the London offic 
Save the Children Fund, 26, Golden Square 


W.1, for the address of youl ecarest 
depot. Anything wearable and p 
large or small, as long as it is clean, 
be most gratefully received and prompt 


dispatched to clothe a shivering 
REMEMBER THAT THE APPROACH Ot 


DOUBLES THE URGENCY OF EVERY NEED 

I quote the fine words of Lord Rob 
Cecil as my final trumpet-call to the ¢ 
responsive Army of Helps 

‘I behieve that thes evot me 
women who have been the fea 1] 
this movement and othet mil movem« 
have done a work of incal ble advanta 
to mankind Chev have shown that the lat 
war, terrible and destructive ; it has be 
toth in moral and material matte 
vet not ivalled to desti charit\ 
Christianitv. ... | ttered 
suffering world the lave It 
banner of Christ, and ( that b 
let us go forth, how a cVe ( 
and to conque) 

Will correspondent kin n U 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mr 
Miss, or any other title, in order to a t 
in sending an accurate k edgment 


Your cer 
BELLA SIDNEY 
Mrs. R. H. Lock 


go 
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What ! darning again ? 
Why don’t you try 
Oak Tree Underwear ? A 


UNDERWEAR 


With the Super- 


wearing Qualities. 


Saves 
because it is made to last, 
than out-last 
I your expectations, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
labour in mending | 
and does more 


Delightfully easy and comfortable | 

to wear because of its smooth, soft | 

**Oak Tree” will give | 

nos atisfaction from first to | 
ast. It is the mest economical 
can buy because it cuts 


mending to the minimum, 


Iilustvated Booklet post 


name of nearest 





OAK TREE HOSIERY CO., LTD., 
25 DALE STREET, a 

















GOOD! 
+ 
Send 2/- in 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM 





a 


dry nor trouble to clean your 
Safety Razor. When not in 
use keep it in a BrvTSTELE 
Batu. “ Brytstece” cleans 
it better than you can—and 
beeps blades sharp at least four 
times as long. wt also revives old 


* ee and irded blac 
“st SAV ES MONE, TIME and TROUBLE. 
= 


Of ¢ itiers Hairdres ers ° 

3 Brytsteie Inventio ns Lid., 29 Horfield Rd., Bri fate > 
ER Brytstele Solution (small), 1/6 ee postage 6d 
_D tte irge), 3/ o & 

(Bath & S¢ olution ), 36 on od. | 


1's MASON'S! 


P.O. to 
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The “ ROBERTSON” Recipes 


A new series of delightful 
table dainties. 





Lhe high food value of Mincemeat coupled 
with its deliciousness, has won it a regular place 


in the kitchen—not merely at Xmas time for 
Mince Pies but all the year round. 

The chefs of hotels and restaurants and many 
professional bakers and confectioners have 


given Mincemeat a leading place amongst the 
ingredients they regularly use for their pud- 
dings, pies, ete. 

A collection of these recipes has been made 
and will be published in this paper at intervals, 
Our readers are invited to cut out and k 
reference any which they cannot 
mediate use of, 

ROBERTSON’S ‘‘GOLDEN SHRED” 
MINCEMEAT is specially recommended for 
its high quality and purity, It is made ‘‘ just like 
home-made,” prepared and blended by experts. 


DEVONSHIRE PUDDING 
Grease a pie dish. 
Ratafias or Macaroon 
eggs till the y froth, 


ep tor 
make im- 


Crumble in four ozs. of 
biscuits. Beat up two 
Add a pint of milk. Sugar 
to taste. A few drops of lemon essence. Pour 
into pie dish. Stand in baking tin half full of 
water, Cook in slow oven till set. Leave till 
cold. Loosen edges with knife. Turn out on 
dish ne vatly Spread top with half-pound of 

obertson’s Ming emefat. Pour on Jevonshire 
Cream, or steri!ized milk, pe serve he Mincee 
meat should ve cooked and allowed to get 


TREACLE TRUMPERY 


One pound short or 


suet crust. Ingredients 
Robertson's Mincemeat ; reacle. Roll crus: out 
to full size of pastry board. Divide in four. 
Spread first half thi ckly with treac le. Place 


Spread with Mincemeat. 

Then repeit the layers. Top layer must be 
of mincemeat. Roll out trimmings of pastr¥ 
thinly and arrange criss-cross wise on top. B € 
to a golden brown on fire proof china dish, 
Serve on dish it was baked in. Halve quantities 
for small family. 


square on top. 








and they will send 


Parcels Post 
TWO BOTTLES 
MASON’S WINE ESSENCE 


G nger, yberr. , Orange 
or Elderberry tlc avours 


yi u pe r 





Rk: 1S} 


Absolutely the finest, 
cheapest and best drink 
for Children's Parties 


and Winter Festivities. 
_— 
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- Quality 


ROBERTSONS 


Golden Shred Brand 


MINCE MEAT 


has nothing left out which ought to be 
in—every ingredient that good mince- 
meat should contain is included. 
And nothing inferior is ever put in— 
the absolute best alone is used 
Insist on RORERTSON’S 
— Ask your Grocer ! 


Goodness — Purity - 
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Drink Delicious 














A “WRIGHT'S” ENTHUSIAST | 
AND HER OPINION. | 


BABY says “GOO-OO -!” 


Which interpreted means : l 


“If I can't be washed with my 
*Wright’s’ | won't be washed at all!” 


WRIGHT’S 


Coal Tar 


SOAP. 


THE Nursery Soap. 

















DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


Price 9a po box 


! 
| 
mars tonnes WS 
WW. “ 
ify. en 
Nosi31 P Crs 
QUEEN MARY PEN SS} | 7 ma 
Made ot the finest wh» > ‘ W al ' E SU 
metal This » beautify I pe +4 fay 
> nae ed the gracio papeanccal bi a TOL 
HER MAJESTY THE QUE y 4A Y & 
“Pens wt trom al fa verry aclitt from For Breakfast & after Dinner. | 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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Crochet Competition—An Essay—Results of the August 
Competitions 


§ readers may have noticed from 
page 77 of the present issue, we are 
having another crochet competition 

again this month. Such good results gener- 
ally attend this particular type of compe- 
tition that I am looking forward to a very 
large number of entrants taking part in it. 

From the announcement on page 77 it 
will be seen that the crochet design is of a 
pincushion cover. Both front and back are 
illustrated, so that the reader will see for 
herself how the work should look when 
finished. It is only the crochet part of the 
ushion that competitors are required to 
snd for the purposes of the competition, 
and all entries must be received in this office 
by Dec. 1 next. The first prize to be 
awarded is one of a Guinea, besides which 
there will be four consolation prizes of Five 
Shillings each. 

To every reader who encloses a stamped 
and addressed envelope the crochet will be 
returned, and every endeavour will be made 
to return such entries by Dec. 15, so that 
teaders who contemplate finishing the 
cushion (which, when completed with a 
coloured silk or satin background, looks 
Very attractive) for the purpose of a Christ- 
mas gift may rely upon receiving the crochet 
portion back in time for doing so. Full in- 
tructions for working the design will be 
found on pages 8-9. 


4d 


Literary Competition 





There has been so much discussion this 
past month or so of women occupying men’s 


jobs, of their carrying out work which, more 
fairly, should be done by men, and so forth, 
that it is not unlikely, if not their duty, that 
present-day parents will give more serious 
thought as to what “their daughter shall be- 
come when she grows up.” 

Marriage for all is out of the question, 
and the idea that she will drift into some 
“comfy” job by sheer luck has surely been 
exploded by the very after-war turn of 
events. I have decided, therefore, to ask my 
readers this month to write me an essay of 
about 500 words entitled ‘* What Vocation I 
should like a Daughter to Follow.’’ A first 
prize of Ten Shillings and a second prize of 
Five Shillings will be awarded for the best 
results. 


Rules for Competitors 





1. All work must bé original, and must be 





certified as such by the competitor. In the cas 
of literary competitions work must be written 
on one side of the paper l 


2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must 
be clearly written upon each entry—not en- 





closed on a separate sheet ee 
pagés must be pinned together. 

3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one com 
petitor for each competition, 





No entry can be returned unless accom. 
panied by a fully stamped 1 directed envelope 
large enough to contain it, Brown paper and 
string, wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied b 
envelope are insufficient. 








5. All entries for the literary competition 
must be received at this office by November 23 
i920, They should be addressed ‘* Competition 
Editor,” THE QUIVER La Selle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, FE.C.4. 
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Results of the August Competitions 





Art 


‘Illustration to A Midsummer Night's 


Dream 


fol 
our special art competition, and much of the 


There was a very enthusiastic entry 


work was well carried out. 


I have decided to award the prize in the 


senior division to Miss A. M. Kay. With 
the exception of the figure of Titania, which 
was a trifle wooden, the painting was well 
executed, the colouring soft and well 


chose n. 
ALEC E. F. 


amount 


WRIGHT 


ot comment. 


The work sent in by 
certainly deserves 
, the 


bit stiff, 


some 


Unhappily arrangement of the design 
was 
the 


detail of which was carried out quite elabor 


a wer which partially destroyed 


delicate effect of the background, thi 
and carefully 
CHARLES BRAND executed some particularly 
work Helena. 
The expression on the faces and the form in 
natural and lifelike. 
PHYLLIS MERRYWEATHER 
nent in the drapery of 
not 
the back 


otherwise 


ately 


good figure Demetrius and 

veneral Was most 
The 

calls 


the figures. 


painting by 
special comr 
The 
very successful, and the 
Little 


tor 
heures themselves were 
detail of 
ground indefinite ; 


Was a 


some quit good colouring was introduced. 


HiIGHry IMMENDED Ale kK. EF. Wright, 
Charles William Brand, Phyllis Merryweather, 
Vera Watson, Anna H. Fletcher, Muriel Kath 
| Burgess, Thomas Reginald Ilarper. 

‘OMMENDED.—( Lockwood, Fred Lawton, 
kK. S. Jenkins, Joa Dew \lice M. Barnett, 


Olive M R. 


kva Bickley, Ch imbré, F. Marion 
Parker, Dolly Scouloudi, K. M. Fryer, Doris 
Bovt, Winifred R. Simmons, Frank Collir 


Berv!] M. P 


In the junior division the 


to B. R. CRAIG, aged 1d, 


quite good, though the paint 


execution. The colouring 
good, but the figures wer 
JOAN MeCDOUALL $s 
piece of work which was ci 
The Tal 
were very pleasing, and 
of colo 
into the picture it would | 
to the finished effect. 
SHEILA WARREN certain] 
much 


nt uu 


dainty fashion. 


stronger touches 


clude detail in h 
rather to the det 
though some very soft 
Certain of the facial expt 
pleasing, but 


work there Wwe 


heure 
better result might ha 

CHRISTIAN E. ( 
remarkable effect fro 
The detail in part s} 
handling, but greater var 


olouring would |} 


ot « na 

the picture at present lacl 
HiGHty COMMENDED | 

Warren, Christian E. 

dale Marga et Ingra M 

trude May Grant, I \ 
COMMENDED, — Be ( 1) 

Martin, J. Philip Bart 

bara Hawkridge, Joan k 

Le Mare, M a l \ 


Crochet Competition 
There 


our cro 





Was a very fin 
for 


and much of 


The first prize of One G 


Mrs. WILLIAM PEAR 


of Half a 


to 


C,uimne 


prize 


lines 


had she con 
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CASSELL’S 
NEW AND NOTABLE BOOKS 





RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 
By AUGUSTIN FILON 

With 8 Half-tone Plates, Cloth, 2]/- net 
THE OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 


By rt. G. WELLS 


Readers’ Edition CoMPLETE IN 
VotumE. W ith 2 Maps, ‘Time 
iagrams id Drawings by Jf. F. 
H {ABIN, Cl th, 27/- net 


THE CRISIS OF THE 
NAVAL WAR 
By Admiral of the Fleet 
VISCOUNT JELLICOE, 
G.CB.. OM, G.C.V.0. 
and 6 Charts Cloth, 
31 6 net 


OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS 
By E F. BENSON 
williant family. With 
Half. t ‘Plan S. Cloth, 76/- net 


TWE LLS BREX 
By HAMIETON FYFE 


for it is full 
Is and i: i sintions A bo 
elf, be reach 


=e Sard 


With I ispiece Cloth, 6)- ne 





THE LAND OF THE 
HILLS AND THE GLENS 


Wild Life in Iona and the Inner Hebrides 


By SETON GORDON, F.Z. S. 
With - Photographs taken direct from 
Nature Cloth, 75/- net 


THE TRIUMPH OF 


NATIONALIZATION 
By Sir LEO CHIOZZA MONEY 


With a large number of Statistical Tables, 


etc. Cloth, 7/6 net 


OUR WOMEN 


Chapters on the Sex-Discord 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Cloth, 7/6 net 


THROUGH BOLSHEVIK 
RUSSIA 


By Mrs. PHILIP SNOWDEN 
Cloth, §/- net 


THE RED LIGHT ON 


THE RAILWAYS 
By Rt. Hon, J. Hi. THOM: AS, had P, 


MY FIGHTING LIFE 
By GEORGES CARPENTIER mn 








BRILLIANT FICTION. 8s. 6d. net each 


SAX ROHMER 

». F. BENSON 

B. M. CROKER 
DAVID LYALL 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
“BARTIMEUS” 
VINGIE E. ROE 


The Green Eves of Bast 


The Countess of Lowndes Square 


The Chaperon 

The Loop of Gold 
Green Apple Harvest 
Unreality 

Tharon of Lost Valley 





Cassell’s General Catalogue sent Post Free on request 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


LONDON, E.C.4 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE 
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SPLENDID FIRST NUMBER 2 
OF NEW MONTHLY ISSUE {7 
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S| 650 in PRIZES 








With Large For Correct ‘yl 
%\,, Presentation Plate Solutions of in nN 
in Colours suitable Pictures . a x 


-> for Framing. representing ASS 
v 


names of 


FAMOUS FOOTBALLERS : 


Ready October 26th. \L SY N ; 
At all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls, d 


10d. net  —— 




















As there will be an enormous demand, 


ORDER YOUR COPY TO-DAY. 


For other Topping Features see 
opposite page! 
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a Look out for Splendid New Coloured Picture 


P 1 Cover and Topping Yarns and Features in First jy 
ps Bumper Number of New Monthly Issue of a 
y “4 A A \ 
we’ C a U NI S | 


THE IDEAL MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 
10d. net Monthly. 








= THE GREATEST IMAGINATIVE SERIAL 
sae EVER WRITTEN FOR BOYS. 


“THE MAN WHO OWNED 
THE WORLD” 


By CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW 
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Also First Instalment of Great Serial 


entitled 
“SEA KINGS AND SEA- 
WOLVES” 
By the Prince of Historical Writers 
S. WALKEY. 





& New Series of Long School Stories full of Humour 
and Laughable Doings describing a new character 
in Boys’ Fiction. 


“THE SLUMBERING SCHOOLBOY ” 


By BURLEIGH CAREW. 





Don’t Miss the New Feature 


THE “CHUMS” HELP CLUB 


Order from your Newsagent To-day! 
or a Copy will be sent post free for 





| 1s. from 
Ms CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, 
iin yg ase London, E.C.4 
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WONDERFUL TWO SHILLINGS’ WORTH 
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Ready October 28th, in attractive coloured wrapper 
Super royal 8vo, 256 pages 


—— CASSELL’S == 
WINTER ANNUAL 


CONTAINING A WONDERFUL ARRAY OF FINE 
STORIES BY THE FOLLOWING AUTHORS: 


H. G. WELLS 
ARNOLD BENNETT GERTRUDE PAGE 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
SAX ROHMER BARONESS ORCZY 
MAY EDGINTON 
I.A.R.WYLIE Capt. FRANK H.SHAW 
L. J. BEESTON 


EIGHT MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATES 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS’ AND BOOKSTALLS 











THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
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LONDON, E.C.4 
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’ GeMAK ‘SAFETY RAZOR C6. KINGSWAY. LONDON 








